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Men Wanted 


By Elbert Hubbard 


OCIETY seeks men who can serve it. We want help, the 
help of the strong, the sensible, and the unselfish. The 
age is crying for men—civilization wants men who can 

save it from dissolution; and those who can benefit it most 
are those who are freest from prejudice, hate, revenge, whim, 
and fear. 

Two thousand years ago lived One who saw the absurdity 
of a man’s loving only his friends. He saw that this meant 
friction and faction, lines of: social cleavage, with ultimate 
discord; and so he painted the truth large, and declared that 
we should love our enemies and do good to those who might 
despitefully use us. He was one with the erring, the weak, 
the insane, the poor, and he was free from prejudice and fear. 
He was a man set apart, because he had no competition in 
matters of love. If we can imitate his divine patience and 
keep thoughts of discord out of our lives, we, too, can work 
such wonders that men will indeed truthfully say that we are 
the sons of God. 

There isn’t much rivalry here—be patient, generous, kind, 
even to foolish folk and absurd people. Do not extricate 
yourself —be one with all, be universal. So little competition 
is there in this line that any man, in any walk of life, who 
puts jealousy, hate, and fear behind him can make himself 
distinguished. And all good things shall be his—they will 
flow to him. Power gravitates to the man who can use it— 
and love is the highest form of power that exists. If ever a 
man shall live who has infinite power he will be found to be 
one who has infinite love. 
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Drawn by Rose Cecil O' Neill 


Oce there was a wizard 
who was older than the tops of 
= all fe fairies, mes, elves, 

had to come when he 
<a and all such creatures as 
were in various ways unl 
But alas! He was so ol drat 
he had gotten over being pleased, 
No in could pool? scare 
Co. fairy was so lovely as 
to make him smile. 
"This was very bad, because 
- remembered. So oo — os 
a ve oung ¢ and f 
Bie ae, cont? of th those} 
beautifal and mee creatures, | 
and he said, “Oh. v very young 
child, let's take turns oat 
through your 
very youn; ia auld) 
d. en he ~—* ides 
© eyes ve ou: 
child, “ae > — Le, 


and nothin, him smile. 


THE WIZARD AND THE CHILD 


“Then his face was like dead 
athes, and. he said. "ie is your turn. 
the very young child was 


— 
ee i | happy as the towers of heaven are tall. 
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| Otto 4 Schneider, Etcher 


By Arthur Hoeber 


EW artists escape the lure of 
the etching-needle. It is a 
means of sympathetic ex- 
pression possessed to the 
same extent by scarcely any 
other medium. And the more 
artistic the man the stronger 
the call to potter over the 
copper with the sharp point, 
the stronger his desire to let 
his hand wander along lines and curves, that 
he may, with pregnant stroke and free sense 
of handling, set down directly, intelligently, 
and adequately the movement and propor- 
tion of his figure, the construction, light, and 
shade of his landscape. 
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It is difficult to draw a definite line between 
etching and other kinds of engraving, for 
there are processes which so nearly resemble 
the former as to differ from it only in a minor 
degree, but for the purposes of this article 
we may define an etching to be the result of 
lines scratched on copper and a proof print- 

ed therefrom, which would be a “ dry-point’ 
etching, or of lines lightly drawn on the metal 
after it is coated with a sort of bituminous 
ground, to be afterward bitten by acid, where- 
by the required depth is obtained and hence 
the light and shade of the subsequent picture, 
which, for want of a better term, may be 
“straight” etching. With the one 
however, in the hands 


manner or the other, 
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MISS PEGGY 


of a capable man, etching furnishes a method 


of true expression. Yet never have there 
been many men to confine themselves entirely 
to etching, for, alas! the question of ways and 
means enters no less into the affairs of the 
artist than into those of his lay brother. 
There must be a market for his wares, or he 
cannot continue. A decade ago a veritable 
craze for this work swept over the country. 
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(DRY-POINT) 


Then of a sudden the interest flagged and the 
public would have none of it at any price. 
The etcher must to-day have something un- 
usual to say, as well as a reasonable capacity 
in the saying of it, to hold attention. 
Beginning in the year of the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, in 1893, a youngster of nineteen 
found himself drawing for a newspaper of 
that city. He had had no regular art instruc- 
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PENSIVE MOMENTS (DR Y-POINT) 


tion—the case with so many American artists 
—but the call was unmistakable, and as the 
newspapers of that period felt obliged to offer 
their readers pictures, this lad secured employ- 
ment. His name was Otto J. Schneider, and 
when his day’s work was over at the news- 
paper office he went to the evening schools 
of the Art Institute to take advantage of the 
classes there. Ten years later, in 1903, Mr. 
Schneider came to New York—that Mecca 
of the American artist—and the experience 
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of the hard knocks in the newspaper world, 
the varied sorts of work he had been compelled 
to do, had been of rare service to him. In 
the meantime he had experimented with his 
needle in work that soon began to attract at- 


tention. A prize or two came his way; there 
were demands of the print-sellers for proofs 
of his plates, and his daintiness in rendering 
the charm and beauty of the American girl 
was remarked. And he had confined him- 
self to ctching mainly in dry-point. 





DRY-POINT PORTRAIT OF 


Meanwhile he had received certain un- 
mistakable influences. Youth is ever im- 
pressionable, and the work of such a dexter- 
ous etcher as the Frenchman Helleu was 
bound to make a strong impression on the 
young man, for, with great economy of line 
and with alluring chic, the distinguished 
Gaul seemed to catch the evanescent quality 
of the eternal feminine as no one had quite 
caught it before, and instinctively Mr. 


MRS. W 


Schneider found himself looking at woman- 
kind much after the fashion of this Helleu. 
Indeed, there yet remain traces of the domina- 
tion of the elder man, but of late years Mr. 
Schneider has become more personal and has 
limned his females with less suggestion of 


the Frenchman. Surely the American girl is 
inspiration enough for any artist. She has per- 
sonal characteristics and an individuality of 
her own, and happily this is what Mr. Schnei- 
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DRY-POINT PORTRAIT OF 


der is attempting to reproduce, and with a 
reasonable measure of success. 

I note with satisfaction a standing figure 
of a maiden holding on to her hat, her skirt 
being blown and a suggestion of tree and fo- 


liage behind her. Or another, seated on an 
old-fashioned sofa, a silhouette on the wall 
behind her. The drawing has charm of line, 
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a fresh treatment, and a general air of dis- 
tinction. But Mr. Schneider rarely misses 
the piquancy of expression, the certain—as 
the Scotch express it—come hither in the 
eye,’”’ which makes for attractiveness together 
with the thousand nothings that hold mere 
man enthralled. These touches Mr. Schnei- 
der seems to get intuitively and with loving 
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solicitude. They appear unconscious, being 
genuinely felt and rendered with much tech- 
nical skill, for your etcher, like any other 
workman, must know his trade if he is to 
express his ideas properly. Nor has the 
ruder sex been neglected, for though none 
of his portraits of men appear here, in his 
studio Mr. Schneider discloses several draw- 
ings of the male that have force, character, 
and sturdiness. 

Lately there have come from his press 
some proofs executed in color. This is not, 
happily, an effort to supplant the painter; 
but with a realization of the limitations of 


Otto J. Schneider, Etcher 


his medium Mr. Schneider has given enough 
of color to produce a decorative effect and 
to bring the work somewhat away from the 
monotony of the monochrome. Always, 
however, one is conscious of a well-equipped 
man who is earnestly striving to advance in 
his art and who finds this means of expression 
best suited to his talent. Fortunately, too, 
this etcher is his own printer, his studio 
being equipped with the mechanical processes 
whereby he may draw his own proofs and so 
be fully responsible for the proper impression 
on paper of his labors on the copper, which, 
of course, makes for a better result. 


DRY-POINT PORTRAIT OF MISS L—— 
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BACK COVER OF THE 


GOSPELS OF LINDAU 


The Famous Jeweled Book of Lindau 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF ONE OF THE MOST PRECIOUS 
BOOKS IN THE WORLD—A SUPREME EXAMPLE OF MEDIEVAL 
CHRISTIAN ART WHICH HAS FOUND A HOME IN AMERICA 


By Gardner Teall 


WONDERFUL volume, the 


Gospels of Lindau, which 


the Earl of Ashburnham, has 
been brought to America by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, in 
whose private library in New 
York it has finally found 
a permanent resting-place. 
There, in a vault carefully 
guarded by steel doors, is enshrined this most 
precious book in America, which, at the same 
time, is one of the greatest bibliographic treas- 
ures in the world. 

This book contains a copy of St. Jerome’s 
version of the four Gospels, each of which is 
preceded by an argument or preface; St. 
Jerome’s Epistle to Pope Damasus, and the 
tables of the Eusebian canons, followed by the 
table of lessons, all marvelously inscribed on 
220 leaves of vellum, illuminated in gold, 
silver, and colors, and bound between massive 
golden metal covers which are literally in- 
crusted with precious gems and rare enamels 
in medieval design. These covers are lined 
with silk brecade in curious pattern dating 
from the fourth century. 

Few such volumes exist, and of these Mr. 
Morgan’s is probably the most perfect. Its 
history can be traced back through the cen- 


turies to the time when tradition assigns it as 
a gift, from the Emperor Louis the Pious to 
the Abbey of Noble Canonesses founded by 
him A. D. 834 at Lindau, on Lake Constance. 
The manuscript, which was written by various 
hands but uniformly in the bold minuscule 
German letters of the tenth century, and one 
of the covers, that bearing the jewels, dis- 
prove such antiquity for the whole book, but 
the lower and less ornate cover probably is 
one of those enclosing an older textus which 
is lost, together with the second cover. The 
newer jeweled cover is of Carolingian work- 
manship, deriving its inspiration from art in 
the time of Charles the Great and his suc- 
cessors. 

Copies of the Gospels were richly jeweled 
and superbly wrought in early times, when it 
was the custom to display them conspicuously 
upon the altar. No wonder the noble can- 
onesses of Lindau prized their “ Evangelia 
Quatuor,” as it was then called, above all 
their material possessions, and clung to it 
through all the vicissitudes through which 
history led their abbey to the day of its dis- 
solution, in 1803, W hen the noble canonesses 
were pensioned, and their treasures divided 
among them. To the noble Canoness An- 
toinette, born Baroness von Ensburg, fell the 
precious book, which remained her most sa- 
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cred possession for many years. After her 
death it came into the hands of Baron Joseph 
de Lapsburg, and upon his demise Boone, the 
English bibliophile, acquired it, and in turn 
sold it for an enormous sum to the Earl of 
Ashburnham. It is stated that the price 
paid by Mr. Morgan for this textus was over 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Some time in the sixteenth century (prob- 
ably in 1599, as that date has been stamped 
on the back of the volume) the Gospels of 
Lindau were rebound and certain missing 
portions restored, such as the quadricircular 
panels of the four evangelists in the corners 
of the older cover, which panels cannot date 
earlier than the sixteenth century by reason of 
the introduction into sacred art at that time of 
the device of depicting the evangelists with 
wings. 

The upper cover measures 13? by 103 
inches; the under one 13$ by 10 inches, and 
the vellum leaves 12% by 10 inches. Origi- 
nally the whole volume measured 13+ by 93 
inches, which dimensions were increased by 
the addition of metal strips, dating from the 
tenth century, to take the place of missing 
borders of cloisonné-enamel. ‘Two borders, 
the lower and the outside, remain and show 
cloisonné-enamel monsters in opaque white, 
turquoise, and red upon a translucent blue 
ground. These monsters are spotted with 
orange, and are separated from one another 
by slices of garnet formed into patterns by 
fillets of gold. This garnet-work, also bor- 
dering the designs on the cross patée (whose 
center gem was a jacinth), is peculiar to 
Anglo-Saxon work of the fifth and seventh 
centuries. 

Probably no other work in the world is of 
greater value in throwing light upon the art 
of its period, and great were the moans among 
the learned of London when they heard that 
the British Museum had not outbid Mr. Mor- 
gan in an effort to obtain a volume absolutely 
unique in combining, as does no other known 
object of the eighth century, cloisonné- 
enamel, champlevé-enamel, garnet-work, 
carved metal, and gem-incrustation. 

How a work so Celtic in character should 
find its way into Germany in those early days 
is clearly explained by the fact that Irish mis- 
sionaries brought Christianity, culture, and 
the arts into Switzerland and into that part of 
southern Germany subject to the dukes of 
Bavaria. Indeed, it has even been suggested 
that the older cover of the Gospels of Lindau 
was brought from Ireland and formed part 








The Famous Jeweled Book of Lindau 


of the textus given by Tassilo III to Krems- 
muinster, and that the Codex Millenarius re- 
maining there to this day was the original 
manuscript which it once adorned. There is 
also at Kremsmiinster an early chalice stri- 
kingly like the work of the older cover of the 
Gospels of Lindau; and more striking still in 
resemblance is the ciborium of the Emperor 
Arnulf, now preserved at Munich, which has 
led certain authorities to declare it to have 
been fashioned in the same workshop. The 
Latin inscription from the Gospel of St. John, 
engraved on the side edge of the cover, reads: 


IN PRINCIPIO ERAT VERBUM ET 
VERBUM APUD DEUM ET 


DEUS ERAT VERBUM HOC ERAT IN 
PRINCIPIO APUD DEUM OMNIA 
PER IPSUM 


FACTA SUNT ET SINE IPSO FACTUM 
EST NIHIL QUOD 


This cover is lined with an extraordinary 
brown brocade of thick silken stuff patterned 
with griffins, birds, hawks, and pine-cones 
woven in red and yellow. The pattern of 
the brocaded lining of the upper cover is no 
less intricate, being of crimson silken stuff 
with a pattern of parrakeets in two shades of 
green and yellow. This lining is one of the 
most interesting specimens of textile fabrics 
extant, possibly dating from the fourth cen- 
tury, but employed by the sixteenth-century 
binder. 

While of lesser antiquarian interest the 
upper cover is a superb specimen of Carolin- 
gian workmanship and thoroughly remark- 
able in every detail. 

The cross is outlined with a border of 
thirty-two pearls, thirty-two carbuncles, four 
large pearls on the inside corners, and four 
sapphires at the ends of the cross. The cor- 
pus is wrought from the gold metal that forms 
the ground of the cover, the nimbus being 
studded with emeralds set in a filigree, while 
above it are two bust-like figures, angels em- 
blematic of the sun and moon. 

In the centers of the panels separated by 
the arms of the cross are exquisite jewels, each 
composed of two carbuncles, two emeralds, 
and four pearls surrounding a large sapphire 
raised from the gold surface by little models 
of legs and paws of lions. In the two upper 
panels are angels in relief, while the reliefs of 
the lower panels depict, in attitudes of grief 
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LOWER OR OLD COVER OF THE GOSPELS OF LINDAU 


This cover, an example of Anglo-Saxon art of the fifth to seventh centuries, antedates both 
the text and the upper cover. On the lower and right-hand edges may be seen what is left of the 
original cloisonné-enamel border, showing monsters in opaque white, turquoise, and red upon a 
translucent blue ground. They are separated by slices of garnet formed into patterns by fillets 
of gold. Metal strips dating from the tenth century replace this border on the upper and left-hand 
edges. hese ae was rebound probably in 1599, when the quadricircular panels in the corners 
were restored. 


UPPER OR NEW COVER OF THE GOSPELS OF LINDAU 


; ee : : Sani ; is i diate 

A superb specimen of Carolingian workmanship of the time of Charlemagne or _ ne 

successors. It contains nearlv five hundred incrusted gems—huge emeralds, pear Ss, — i 
moonstones, carbuncles, one balas-ruby, and several pieces of onyx. Inthe upper pz S ¢ 


depicted angels; in the lower ones, in attitudes of grief and amazement, are the nerd hen - 
and St. John above, Mary Magdalene and Mary, wife of Cleopas, below. The nee c an 
is wrought from the gold metal that forms the ground of the cover. This cover was also some 
what restored when the book was rebound. 
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and amazement, the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John above, and Mary Magdalene and Mary, 
wife of Cleopas, below. 


The border of the book is extraordinarily 


rich. At each angle is an emerald fully three- 
quarters of an inch long, with carbuncles and 
cat’s-eyes alternating. The center sides are 
adorned with immense sapphires surrounded 
by carbuncles and smaller sapphires, and the 
triple row of gems set in rich gold foliation 
contains forty-six pearls, forty emeralds, forty 
carbuncles, forty- two sapphires, one balas- 
ruby, and two pieces of onyx. The largest 
pearls are Scotch gems, and “all the sapphires 
are pierced. The carbuncles, onyx, and 
moonstones are well cut ez cabochon, while 
the sapphires and emeralds are merely pol- 
ished. 

In connection with these gems it is interest- 
ing to consider the significance ecclesiastics 
gave them. ‘The sapphire was St. Andrew’s 
gem, the emerald St. John’s, and we know 
that pearls have always been held emblematic 
of purity, beauty, and nobility. Perhaps it is 
peculiarly appropriate that this version of the 
Gospel, Jerome’s, should be incrusted 
with so many sapphires, since St. Jerome him 
self stated that the sapphire is the gem which 
procures royal favors, softens anger, frees 
people from enchantment, obtains release 
from captivity, and prevents evil and impure 
thoughts. Since it was thought, by reason of 
its extreme coldness, to preserve the chastity 
of its wearer, it was likewise often the favorite 
gem chosen as a setting for rings by eccle- 
siastics. And again St. Jerome tells us of the 
sapphire’s conciliatory power, bringing to its 
possessor the condescension of princes and 
the subjugation of his enemies, dispelling 
sorcery, freeing the captive, and even assua- 
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ging the wrath of God. Perhaps the balas- 
ruby of which the jeweled binding boasts was 
added as a talisman to restrain fury, wrath, 
and lust, for the famous Anselmus Boetius 
wrote a “Tractatus de Lapidibus” wherein 
I have found such a virtue ascribed to the 
wearing of this gem. 

Of the gems on the covers of the Gospels 
of Lindau seven, the carbuncle, the emerald, 
the jacinth, the onyx, the ruby, the sapphire, 
and the pearl, figure among the gems men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. Furthermore the 
ruby was assigned by ancient cabalists to the 
angel Malchediel, the carbuncle to Ambriel, 
the emerald to Muriel, the sapphire to Her- 
chel, the jacinth to Zuriel, and the onyx to 
Gabriel. Then it should not be forgotten 
that tradition tells us that the Holy Grail was 
a chalice made from a great emerald. All of 
the mystic properties attributed by medieval 
writers to gems had without doubt direct 
bearing on their employment in ecclesiastical 
jewels and jeweled ornaments, a fact some- 
what neglected by antiquarians, but adding 
greatly to the interest of any work of the 
jeweler of the middle ages. 

This veritable treasure displays over 465 
precious gems, representing an infinite amount 
of skill, care, and thought upon the part of 
those early artist-goldsmiths who measured 
their success by the perfection of their handi- 
work, and for whom no road but the long one 
that led toward their ideals tempted them on 
their journey through life’s accomplishments. 

Photographs of the ¢ Gospels of Lindau have 
never before been reproduced, but one cannot 
fail to be interested in so extraordinary and 
supreme a work of medieval Christian art, 
and in knowing that it has found a home in 
America. 


“WHAT HAVE YOU THERE ?” SHE CRIED, AS THE BUNDLE BETWEEN THEM STIRRED 


(“‘Freem Louks’s Yuletide Defense”’) 
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Freem Louks's Yuletide Defense 


By Hugh Pendexter 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


LONE crow painted a black 
streak on the sullen horizon 
as the man, halting on the 
hill, gazed down the murky 


valley and hunched his 
shoulders to the raw wind, 
and with sudden conviction 
informed the storm - wise 
bird, 
“T guess she was right; it 
must have been danged lonesome.” 

A swirl of snow swept down the frozen 
river, and with some uneasiness the man 
noticed that the occasionally twinkling 
lights below were being blottedout. “Why, 
I know this danged valley like I used to know 
the farm,” he scoffed aloud, half laughing, 
as if resenting some admonition of his inner 
self. “I know it’s a long tramp and the 
snow won’t help any, but I’ve got to git 
through to-night. Lawd! what a Christ- 
mas present I’m bringing. But it’s all I 
have.” 

With bitter vehemence he punctuated this 
declaration by slouching his hat well for- 
ward to save his eyes, while his bemittened 
hands tugged awkwardly to increase the 
protection afforded by his coat collar. Then 
he plunged and stumbled, careless footed, till 
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he reached the lower level where the wind 
was scrubbing and scouring the entire 
valley with a shrieking venom that blew the 
snow in horizontal lines and quickly filled 
the country road with a smooth, unmarred 
flooring, except as snaky waves of snow-dust 
rasped against his legs and rough-shod feet. 
So vicious were the elements that as he 
made the first turn and choked over the full 
force of the blast he was glad to stagger 
to the shelter of a wayside barn, where. he 
might clear his throat before continuing. 

“Why, good Lawd!” bawled a man, 
holding a lantern. “It’s Freem Louks. 
Come in here.” He dragged the coughing 
traveler into the lull behind the door. 
“Freem,” he cried, holding the lantern 
close to the other’s face, “I ain’t seen you in 
a dog’s age. Where you going?” 

“Home,” gasped Louks, opening his coat 
and shaking it clear of its fleecy lining. 

“Home?” faltered the other, rubbing a 
red-mittened thumb on his frosty nose. 
“Why, I thought ” 

“Yas, I know she’s sued me for divorce, 
but it’s the only home I’ve got,” Louks 
pleaded, and the weak chin trembled before 
he could square his jaw. “Sued me for 
leaving her and the boy so much alone. I 
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ain’t been home to stop for quite a long spell, 
you know. Went away to git work and got 
in the habit of staying away, I guess. Yep; 
she’s going to be divorc ed. Papers served 
on me in Porter. To-day is the last day I 
have to answer the suit in. I’m my own 
lawyer, you know, and I must serve my 
papers to-night.” 

“Going to fight it, eh?”’ asked the other 
in surprise. “I s’posed you’d let her take it 
without a fight, seeing as how Wal, of 

course there’s the boy.’ 

“I’m going to serve them papers,” was 
the dogged response. “Yas, there’s the 
younker.”’ 

“Wal,” decided the farmer, after de- 
flecting a warm breath to his nose, “you 
can’t go on to-night, that’s sartain. To- 
morrer’s Chris’mas, and probably the ser- 
vice of the papers can go over till the next 
day. They say the courts is merciful about 
Chris’ mas time. I'll put you up to-night.’’ 

“T’m going on, I tell you,” cried Louks 
desperately, rearranging his collar and 
drawing in his chin. “I must serve ’em to- 
night.” 

“You'll die on the road, 
farmer. 

““Mebbe, but if I don’t I’ll try to rap you 
up on my way back. I ought to make it and 
git back by midnight.” Then his voice 
became diffident and was almost lost in the 
hungry howling of the storm as he added, 
“You see, I’ve got a little money; she can 
buy Christmas presents for the younker. 

“Take a hoss-blanket, anyway,” urged 
the farmer, sighing inwardly as he specu- 
lated whether he was indulging in a loan or a 
gift. “Yas, take a blanket. I don’t give a 
dang if I don’t git it back. To-morrer’s 
Chris’mas. If you ain’t found till spring 
it'll probably be spoiled, of course. But I 
don’t give a dang. Only, if you should 
happen to make it, you might fetch it back, 
as I’m kinder short of blankets.’ Then, 
as Louks gladly wrapped the blanket about 
his head and shoulders and stumbled to the 
door, he added in a fresh outburst of good- 
will: “Wish I had something to send to the 
younker. Wal, he’s gone, and I’m prob- 
ably out a blanket, and the chances is poor 
Sarah Louks’s suit won’t ever be called in 
any earthly court.” 

Meanwhile Louks, with the extra pro- 
tection to his head fending off the wind a bit, 
was striking a straight course through the 
ever-increasing drifts, feeling his way by 
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instinct as the gathered gloom and the 
hurtling lines of snow rendered futile any 
attempt to see the way. With his physical 
eyes idle he could only busy himself with 
introspection, and as the wind roared about 
his blanket as about a tent he saw his past 
follies more clearly than ever he had in the 
glare of the brightest sun. 

Without egotism he could insist that he 
was a kindly man at heart. As candidly 
he corfessed that he was “shiftless.” He 
loved his boy, he contended, and he believed 
he had always loved his wife. But riot 
until the lawyer in a neighboring village had 
served him with legal papers did her worn 
face and a realization of her lonely lot sting 
and set his conscience a-crying. He had 
sent money to her when he had it, he at- 
tempted to defend. Yet on departing after 
a sporadic visit to the valley he had ever 
been blind to the saddened reproach of her 
patient eyes. Now they looked at him from 
the heart of the storm, tear-filled and sor- 
rowing. Yes, as the lawyer’s cold phrases 
had set forth, she had given him every 
chance, and he had failed most miserably. 
He could have had her company this night 
had he been worthy of it. 

““Whereas, as the said Freeman Louks 
has abandoned and deserted ? Dod rot 
it!” he cried in his collar as he saw in lame, 
limping fire the lawyer’s accusatory scrawl. 
“T never knew it was as bad as that. And 
she’ll take the boy, as she ought to do.” 
And he shivered unmindful of the storm. 
The lawyer had such a brusque, brutal way 
of stating a truism. If only something had 
been left to the imagination. If but 
there! The court would rightly brand him as 
one unfit to enjoy a home and the loyalty of 
a good woman. Soon he would be free to 
continue on his old careless ways, and there 
was no savor in the prospect now. 

“It’s danged lonesome,” he blurted be- 
tween his teeth; nor did he refer to the 
valley. “What I need is comforting care on 
a night like this.” Then as he remembered 
his unworthiness he honestly added, “ But I 
ain’t entitled to have nothing.” 

As he confessed this he wandered from 
the road and fell headlong over a stump, 
yet the mishap did not interrupt his line of 
thought. Why had she married him? he 
kept asking. Why had she accepted him in 
preference to others? “Because she loved 
me,” he finally cried out to the clawing 
blackness Then, as if the whistling wind 
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had derided the assertion, he repeated 
hoarsely: “Yas, she did. She told me so. 
I tell you, she told me so.”’ 

Yet there was but small solace in the boast, 
for the gift which might have been his great 
treasure to-night he had thrown away, and 
the husks of former victories are but poor 
feeding. Then above it all he realized that 
he was lonesome, very lonesome, a lost in- 
teger in life, with no more claim on the good- 
will and indulgence of Christmas-tide than 
had the belated crow. 

However, his tortured mind could not 
always do penance, as he was now made 
aware by aching limbs and smarting lungs. 
His physical discomfort invaded his thoughts 
to the exclusion of all emotion of regret, and 
he was compelled to face the menace of the 
present. To his surprise he discovered that 
he did not know where he was. The realiza- 
tion, once it was roughly crowded home, 
angered him. The suggestion that he could 
lose his way in the narrow valley and be 
unable to recognize the road to his home and 
wife would have aroused scornful resent- 
ment a day before. Now, with chagrin, he 
was forced to admit he was a stranger in his 
own country; and his cheeks reddened with 
shame beneath the grime of frost and snow 
as he wondered if his infrequent visits to her 
and the boy had caused the old familiar 
path to be erased from his errant mind. 

“Gawd!” he gasped, as he fell through 
some underbrush. “Where be 1? I don’t 
remember any bushes being hereabouts.”’ 
Then he g groaned, “ But bushes grow danged 
high in a year. 

‘As he struggled to his feet and blindly 
endeavored to find the open road a wonder- 
ful compassion for the lonely woman swept 
over him and obliterated all selfishness. 
He could not reach her, he told himself, as 
he pressed his side to still the excruciating 
pain caused by striking some stake or 
stump in his headlong plunge. And as he 
buried the old selfish spirit there in the snow 
only a new, strange love for her and her 
gentle patience filled him. How differ- 
ent from his careless fondness for the boy 
had been her loving loyalty! He could not 
reach her, he repeated numbly, and she 
would never know that he had tried unless 
his vagrant form were found after the storm 
had cleared. 

In a trice he gave way to despair, and 
tears of useless regret froze on his face. But 
even as he hastened the end by dully allow- 
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ing the blanket to flap free of his head, and 
as he was feeling the full, keen bite of the 
wind, something stirred at his feet in a 
swirl of snow, and above the eldritch song 
of the blizzard he caught the thin, feeble wail 
of something in distress. He mechanically 
turned his bowed back to the onrush of the 
wind and floundered to his knees. 

“A younker!” he choked, gathering the 
small object in his arms. “A younker out 
on a night like this!” And with immense 
diffic ulty the streaming blanket was wrench- 
ed from the grasp of the exultant wind and 
wrapped about the child. Then, still kneel- 
ing, his benumbed fingers tore loose the 
greatcoat and added it to the blanket. But 
oh, the searching fierceness of the gripping 
cold when he rose, stripped of his coverings, 
and held the child close to his breast! His 
very marrow twinged in agony as the zero 
gale froze his blood. 

“T’ve got jest about three minutes of git- 
up-and-git in my legs,” he muttered, as 
with no thought for direction he turned from 
the face of the wind and staggered before it 
in quest of a house. He advanced like a 
drunken man, his eyes blinded and his 
parched lungs pumping for air through a 
mask of ice. 

Before he knew he had reached shelter 
he had blundered against a door and was 
sprawling across the threshold, dimly con- 
scious of a woman’s scream rising above the 
clamor of the pursuing wind. 

“Freem!” she was gasping, as with all 
her strength she closed the door. 

He rubbed his: eyes clear of ice and 
blinked at her vaguely. Then he choked, 
“Gawd! I didn’t know my own house.” 

“What have you there?” she cried, as the 
bundle between them stirred and gave out a 
whimpering sound that might have come 
from any young thing. : 

“A child,” he whispered, squeezing 
handfuls of snow to kill out the frost. 

“You come here to-night,” she said dully, 
as one trying to memorize something, “and 
bring a child : "ie 

“Found it in a drift,” he mumbled, 
stiffly pawing at the bundle. 

With a low cry of pity she forgot the man 
and kneeled and tore away the coverings. 
“My boy! !” she shrieked, tossing up her 
hands. “My boy!” 

“Your boy?” he muttered, eying the 
frightened-faced youngster stupidly. 

“My boy!” she repeated wildly,-clutch- 
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ing him and rocking him with a. crooning 
moan. “I thought he was safe in bed.” 

“T went to find favver,”: sniveled the 
youngster. “I dressed in the dark an’ went 
when you was in the barn. It was awful 
cold out there.” 

Louks, still sitting on the floor, leaned 
against a chair and stared vacantly at the 
two for a fraction of a minute. Then his 
mouth twitched convulsively, and two big 
tears traced paths through the frost on his 
cheeks 

“Lawd bless him,” he groaned. 
come to find the old man.” 

The child, now warm and rosy, thanks to 
the heavy blanket and coat, smiled sleepily 
and pulled something from his blouse. “I 
wanted to find him an’ give him a Chris’mus 
present.” And he held out a cheap, im- 
possible necktie, radiant in many discordant 

“T bought it from my bank and 
told anybody. I give twenty-five 
cents for it. Please put it on—ah— 
favver.” And his head bobbed drowsily. 

The man and the woman rose, and she 
gently carried the boy and laid him on the 
bed. Louks awkwardly adjusted his gift 
under the collar of his flannel shirt. Then 
he picked up his coat and fumbled in the 
pocket and at last extracted a now soaked 
paper, which he solemnly handed to her. 
She watched him with wide eyes and ex- 
tended her hand slowly. 

“My answer to that suit of yourn, 
explained gravely. 

She said nothing, but her face was white 
and drawn as she wearily opened it. ‘‘I 
had to serve it to-night to be in time, you 
know, ” he reminded, as he replaced his hat. 

4 also wanted to leave a little money I got 
from the pulp-mill folks on a contract. Buy 
something to-morrer for the boy—and 
yourself.” 

“Stop,” she whispered as he turned to 
kiss the child on his way tothe door. “This 
ain’t no defense to my suit.” And she 
crumpled the paper against her breast. 

“Not a reg’lar lawyer’s defense,” he 
apologized, looking up from the child. 
“But it’s the only one I could make. I am 
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my own lawyer, you know. I say I’m 
a shiftless critter—and Ibe. Is: ay that any 
man that would neglect a woman, as I’ve 
neglected you, oughter be hung—and he 
had. I say any court that won’t give you a 
divorce the first shot out of the gun oughter 
be kicked—and it will be. I guess it’s the 
first lawsuit in the county where both 
parties told the truth. Well, tell the boy I 
like his present a heap and that it’s jest 
what I was hankering for. And when 
youw’re buying him something to-morrer 
kindly pick out some little gimcrack and let 
on, kind of mild like, how it come from 
me.” 

“Stop!” she again commanded, only this 
time with a curious inflection in her voice. 
Then she softly read from the paper: “* My 
answer to the suit brought by my wife, 
Sarah, who I’ve abused like sin, but yet 
love. The aforesaid Sarah Louks is the 
best woman in the world, and I love her.’” 
She paused with a whimper and quickly 
opening the stove and tearing the paper in 
two dropped a portion into the flames. 

His eyes filled with despair as he watched 
her, and he muttered: “Sorry it ain’t made 
out to suit. I tried to write it large and 
legal like, but I can’t spell no more ’n a 
rabbit, I guess.” 

As she went to him her face was young, 

and her eyes were softly bright, and from the 

strip of paper she had reserved from the 
stove she again read, half sobbing, half 
laughing, “‘ The aforesaid Sarah Louks is 
the best woman in the world, and I love 
her.’” 

He stood stiffly, making no move to’re- 
ciprocate her gentle actions as she crept 
under his awkward arm, while his face con- 
tained a mixture of fear ‘and newly dawning 
hope. 

“You mean?” he faltered bashfully. 

“That I shall always keep this,” and she 
held up the paper and kissed it. “Hang up 
your coat and hat, dear.” 

His right hand left the door-knob slowly, 
and he straightened, joyous and exultant. 
“Don’t let me forgit to return Zach Wil- 
liams’s hoss-blanket,” he reminded. 
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THE MOTHER’S KISS 


Love breathed a secret to her listening heart 
And said, “Be silent.” Though she guarded it, 
And dwelt as one within a world apart, 
Yet sun and star seemed by that secret lit. 
And where she passed, each whispering wind ablow, 
And every little blossom in the sod, 
Called joyously to her, ‘We know, we know, 
For are we not the intimates of God?” 


Life grew so radiant and so opulent 

That when her fragile body and her brain 
By mortal throes of agony were rent 

She felt a curious rapture in her pain. 
Then after anguish came the supreme bliss— 
They brought the little baby for her kiss! 


Drawings by John Cecil Clay 
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THE BETROTHAL 


THERE was a little pause between the dances: 
Without, somewhere, a tinkling fountain played. 
The dusky path was lit by ardent glances 
As forth they fared, a lover and a maid. 
He chose a nook from curious eyes well hidden— 
All redolent with sweet midsummer charm— 
And, by the great primeval instinct bidden, 
He drew her in the shelter of his arm. 


The words that long deep in his heart had trembled 
Found sudden utterance, and made love’s demand. 
By feigned denials she at first dissembled, 
Refused her lips, and half withdrew her hand, 
Then murmured, “ Yes,” and yielded, woman fashion, 
Her virgin mouth to young love’s kiss of passion. 
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THE BRIDAL KISS 


As fleecy clouds trail back across the skies, 


Showing the sweet young moon in azure space, 
The lifted veil revealed her shining face— 
A sudden wonder to his eager eyes. 
In that familiar beauty lurked surprise, 
For now the wife stood in the maiden’s place, 
With conscious dignity, and woman’s grace, 
And love’s large pride grown trebly fair and wise 


The world receded, leaving them alone. 
The universe was theirs, from sphere to sphere, 
And life assumed new meaning and new worth 
Love held no privilege they did not own, 
And when they kissed each other without fear 
They understood why God had made the earth 





DOMESTIC BLISS 


SEQUESTERED in their calm domestic bower, 
They sat together, he in manhood’s prime 
And she a matron in her fullest flower. 
The mantel-clock gave forth a warning chime. 
She put her work aside: his bright cigar 
Grew pale and crumbled in an ashen heap. 
The lights went out, save one remaining star 
That watched beside the children in their sleep. 


She hummed a little song and nestled near 
As, side by side, they went to their repose. 
His arm about her waist, he whispered, “Dear!” 
And pressed his lips upon her mouth’s full rose. 
The sacred sweetness of their wedded life 
Breathed in that kiss, of husband and of wife. 
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OLD AGE 





THE young see heaven; but to the old who wait 
The final call the hills of youth arise 
More beautiful than shores of paradise. 
Beside a glowing and voracious grate 
A dozing couple dream of yesterday; 
The islands of a vanished Past appear, 
Bringing forgotten names and faces near, 
While, lost in mist, the Present fades away. 












The fragrant winds of tender memories blow 
Across the gardens of the Used-to-be. 
They smile into each other’s eyes and see 

The bride and bridegroom of the long ago. 

And tremulous lips, pressed close to faded cheek, . 

Love’s silent tale of deathless passion speak. 
























The Romance Syndicate 


By Vin C. Rowland 


Illustrated by Gordon Grant 


Epitor’s Notre.—Each chapter of ‘‘ The Romance Syndicate’ 
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is a story complete in itself. Four 


friends, Dallas, Wayne, Kongsvold, and Dangerfield, students in Paris, are about to part for the space of 


six months. 
they return. Dallas says, “None ; 
happen to everybody if they will accept them. 
adventure and to pursue them. 


as true romantic adventure must provide an expensive dinner. 
In the November and December issues the stories of Dallas and 


meeting takes place on Christmas eve. 
Wayne were published. 


Ill 


THE 


SAGA OF KONGSVOLD 


HE silence which followed 
Wayne’s story was unbroken 
» for several minutes. There 
had been a note in his finish- 
ing words which said quite 
plainly, ““Now you’ve had 
the story; I’d rather not dis- 
cuss it.” 

Presently Dangerfield 
sighed, then ‘turned to Kongs- 
“The evening is getting on, old chap. 
I know 
there is a story; I can see it in your eyes.” 

The Norwegian nodded slowly and tugged 





vold. 


Let us hear what happened to you. 


at his tawny beard. “Yes, > he said, “there 
is a story. I would tell it only to my best 
friends, and you three men are that. Will is 


right, and Dallas is right, and Wayne is right, 
too. The high gods hold the true romance 
in a loose hand, but that man is a fool who 
pries open their fingers out of idle curiosity. 
For the true romance is most often a true 
woman, and only a fool will ever take a 
woman idly, whether she be true or false. 
“When we parted I went directly to Copen- 
hagen to see my mother, who is Danish, you 
know, and to put in commission my ketch. 
The sea-hunger was on me, and I-had made 
up my mind to do no painting at all for three 
months, but to make a long cruise—around 
the British Isles perhaps, or maybe to Ice- 
land. So I shipped three hands, for I am 
always my own sailing-master, and was all 
ready to start when there came into port a 
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The man or men who can report nothing which t 


On the eve of their going they wonder what adventures they will have to tell each other when 
the age of romance is past.” 
The four agree to watch for agp weap for romantic 


Dangerfield believes that adventures 


e others will pass upon 
The agreement is carried out, and the 






big schooner-yacht flying the Russian flag. 
She was a new vessel, British built, long and 
lean, boned and muscled like a strong 
hound, and she showed a spread of sail 
which made us open our eyes very wide. 
She fascinated me, and I wished very much 
that she had not come, for to tell the truth 
my own little tub had rather lost her zest for 
me during my long voyage of the year be- 
fore, and I was in some doubt as to whethe1 
I would not grow very sick of her. Mymind 
drew odious comparisons between this splen* 
did schooner flying across a reaching breeze 
and my own little ketch hopping like a toad 
from wave to wave. 

“While I was thinking these things I 
looked up and saw Ole Erickson, the pro- 
prietor of the ship-chandlery store where I 
had fitted out. Erickson had come down to 
look at the schooner. 

““*A fine vessel,’ said he. ‘She has put in 
to land her mate, who broke his leg off the 
Skjaergaard. She is bound for New York. 
If I were a young man I would like to go for 
mate of her myself.’ 

“You who are not sailors do not know the 
thrill which comes on looking at a fine ship 
when one says that she is bound for some 
far-distant port. It would be an adventure, 
I thought, to go as mate of this schooner my- 
self, and then I suddenly thought of our com- 
pact. In the end I had Erickson recom- 
mend me for the billet, keeping it a secret, 
and sent my ketch up to Stavanger, there to 
be laid up and the crew paid off. 

‘Midnight found me aboard the schooner. 
Her captain was a Swede, a strong, quiet 
man, getting on in years. He was a splendid 
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seaman, rough, kindly, and with a peculiar 
habit of expressing himself in broken Eng- 
lish when irritated. He and I, when alone, 
spoke Swedish. 

“We shall get under way when the breeze 
comes,’ said he. ‘The owner is a nervous 
man and does not like to lie at anchor. 
There is no po for anybody as long as we 
are in port.’ I asked who else was in the 
cabin. ‘There is also madame the wife of 
the owner. My lady is English; she is a 
very lovely woman, and every body aboard is 
devoted to her. It is a pity that her hus 
band is fey.’ ‘Why jeyv?’ I asked, and he 
answered, ‘No man who is not jey could 
make such music which drags a man’s heart 
from his body, inch by inch, as you haul a 
sail from the /azareet. No, it is a pity that 
he is married. An unhappy married man is 
a reproach to his wife—and my owner is a 
soul in distress. But I do not often gossip 
like this.’ He grunted and hauled himself 
up through the hatch. 

“The breeze came fair, and we got up the 
anchor and tripped through The Sound. 
When the sun rose at three o’clock we were 
out in the Cattegat. In the middle of the 
forenoon my lady came on deck. She 
stopped near the wheel, where I was teach 
ing an apprentice boy to steer by com- 
pass. I took off my cap. 

““¢Vou are Mr. Magnusson, the mate ?’ 
said she. ‘I am glad that you are a 
Norseman, like the others. Our crew 
are all vikings.’ I said that I was glad 
to know that she liked our race, and 
her clear, amber eyes kindled at some 
thought. The boy at the wheel, who did 
not understand our English speech, gog- 
gled at her with his m outh open. 

“Keep your eyes on the card,’ I said 
in Swedish, and he shut his mouth with 
a gulp. 

“My lady smiled. ‘You are teaching 
him?’ she asked. ‘He is a nice boy. Yes, 
I like your race, Mr. Magnusson. I like it 
because you are brave and kindly and faith- 
ful, but most of all I like it because you are 
—open.’ 

““Then you do not like people whose 
characters have hidden things?’ I asked, 
troubled because she praised my country- 
men for what I did not at that moment pos- 
Sess. 

‘“*No,’ she said bitterly. 
trust hidden things.’ 

“But there are many things which it is 
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better that we should not see, for the peace 
of our souls,’ I argued. ‘We love the ocean, 
but we would not dare to sail it if we could 
look down and see the bottom, miles beneath, 
and the dark, swaying forests of weed, and 
the caverns, and the bones of drowned men. 
We know that this is all hidden away below 
us, and still we love the sea 

‘We love it in spite of that,’ she flashed 
back. ‘It is for that we hate it also.’ 

‘My lady lived upon the deck, but it was 
three days before I saw the owner. The 
steward said that he was ill, and then 
dropped his eyelid, as stewards have the 
trick of doing. ‘Rum!’ growled Captain 
Hoérk, and the smooth fellow shook his head 
and made a jabbing gesture toward his arm. 
‘Phaugh!’ grunted the captain. ‘This ves 
sel should have an ‘‘M” in front of the word 
across her stern!” The name of the schooner 
was ‘Orpheus.’ 

‘“A gusty nor’wester took us through the 
Skager- Rack and well down the North Sea 
with a st rong, reaching breeze we skirted the 
edge of the Doggerbank, cutting through the 
slosh like a skee-runner. We were almost to 
the Straits of Dover before the owner ap 
peared. I was overhauling a_ jib-topsail 
when I saw the hands shrink back; then a 
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vibrant voice behind me said in perfect Eng- 
lish, ‘That sail always brings a gale of wind; 
get it up, Mr. Magnusson, get it up!’ 

“With my beard against my shoulder I 
saw a dark man with the face of a fallen 
angel and the strong body of a boatswain. 
His features were fine, but the forehead was 
too broad; the forehead of some creature 
who sits in a cave and thinks. His eyes 
were ophidian, the color of jade, their pupils 
mere pin-pricks. Yet his jaw was square 
and his mouth firm and sardonic; it was the 
mouth of a man whose bad habits are not 
weak but defiant. I touched my cap, and 
he returned the salute. 

“Vou are our new mate?’ said he, look- 
ing at me keenly. ‘I should say that you 
were a gentleman, rather than a sailor.’ 

“*We Norwegians are sometimes both, 
sir,’ I answered. The men had stopped 
their work to gape at him. ‘Shut your 
mouths,’ said I, ‘and handle this sail. Is 
this a class in English? Shake out the 
bights and make it up afresh. It looks like 
your grandfather’s umbrella!’ They hurried 


to obey, but I noticed that when the owner 
passed near a sailor that man drew away and 


showed the white rim of an eyeball. When 
he was gone they began to mutter, and I 
caught the word ‘warlock.’ ‘Warlock in- 
deed!’ said I scornfully. ‘You have been 
listening to some beldam spinning ghost- 
stories before the fireplace of the gaad.’ 

“*Ah, but you don’t know, sir,’ said the 
boatswain. ‘You have never heard him 
play the fiddle.’ 

“OoTwas Egdir the harper taught him 
music,’ mumbled an older man. ‘And the 
steward himself heard the whimpering of a 
dog in his cabin.’ And others whispered: 
‘Fenvir the hell-hound——’ ‘You have 
only to look at his face——’ ‘And at the 
face of madame, his wife——’ 

“*Rubbish? I interrupted. ‘There are no 
longer any men who ship from Norway and 
Sweden; only old women, chattering of the 
harper and hell-hounds and all the rest. 
Move yourselves now; run up this sail.’ 

“That night brought us a hard sou’wester 
with squalls of rain. We stood down channel 
close-hauled. Old Hérk drove her into the 
short chop without fear or pity. He knew 
his vessel, and he knew his gear, and he had 
fished those waters from childhood. We got 
on the edge of the Goodwin, and he asked 
me if I thought we were well clear. I did, 
but went down to look at the chart. The 
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chart-room, as we called it, was the space at 
the foot of the main companionway, and a 
door opened from it into the owner’s room. 
Thinking he might be asleep I stole down 
quietly, my rubber boots making no noise, 
but while I was pricking off our position | 
heard his voice say, ‘When they strike eight 
bells.’ I paid no attention to the remark, 
but when I had laid off a cross-bearing and 
was turning the pages of the tide almanac 
and trying not to wet them, he said again, 
‘Every night at eight bells you will come 
here.’ ‘Bother him!’ I thought, for his voice 
interrupted my calculations, and I could not 
go on for waiting to hear the steward’s 
smooth answer. Instead, the vibrant voice 
repeated monotonously: ‘At eight bells, 
every midnight, you will come to me here 
When they strike eight bells. If you are 
asleep at the time you will awaken 
‘Not that steward,’ I thought; ‘a gun would 
not wake him!’ I felt like swearing when he 
repeated the same words: ‘At eight bells, 
midnight, you will come to me here. Do 
you understand?’ ‘Why doesn’t the fool an- 
swer and have done?’ I said to myself, and 
the next moment almost dropped the al- 
manac into the pool at my feet, for a sweet, 
tired voice wearily replied, ‘Yes, I will come 
—at midnight.’ 

“T stood there hot, bewildered, angry. I 
had thought that between this man and wom- 
an there yawned a gulf as wide as the Western 
Ocean, and as deep; yet he gave his orders to 
her as to a slave, and slavelike she accepted 
them. There was a moment’s silence, then 
an odd little sound as of one blowing out a 
candle, and my lady’s voice said in quite a 
different tone: ‘How my head aches! I shall 
go on deck. Try to sleep; you are looking 
badly again.’ I stole quietly back to the 
humming-deck, very angry to have over- 
heard, and vexed that this should have been 
so disagreeable to me. 

“A few minutes later my lady came 
on deck. It was then almost midnight and 
very wild and _ blustering. Although a 
schooner’s deck on a stormy night is no 
place for a woman my lady loved it. I led 
her to the weather-quarter, and there she 
stayed all through the mid-watch, clinging to 
the hand-line and staring into the foam- 
flung darkness. Once when we tacked ship 
and I sent young David aloft to shift over 
the foretopsail—for old Hérk carried light 
sail day and night, like the Yankees—she 
slipped forward and laid her hand on my arm. 
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“*TDon’t send him up on such a night,’ she 
said. 

‘Madame,’ I answered, ‘if I were not to 
send him up when he knows it to be his duty 
to go, it would risk something worth more to 
a sailor than his life.’ 

“What is that ?’ she asked. 

“His unquestioning obedience,’ I an- 
swered. ‘He would think his safety more 
important than the work of the vessel.’ 

‘But is it not more important ?’ she asked. 

‘** Perhaps,’ 

I told her, ‘but 


it would not be 2 al ; 
if he thought tj. 
so.’ ZEEE ZZ 


“That was 
all she said 
throughout the 
watch. Two 
nights later, 
when we were 
breasting the 
long Atlantic 
swell with fickle 
head winds, she 
came on deck 
again. When 
she had stood 
a while in si- 
lence she said 
to me, ‘How 
would you feel, 
Mr. Magnus-~ 
son, if, after 2 
sailing on your = 
course for days 
and weeks and 
months, you 
came to no 
land?’ I said 
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American con- SEE, FOR THE PEACE OF 
tinent had sunk 
into the sea. Her eyes rested for a moment 


‘on my face; in the daytime they were the 


color of dark amber, but at night like the 
bottom of a well. ‘Then if you sailed and 
sailed all around the world and still found 
no land?’ she asked. I began to understand, 
and answered that I should keep on look- 
ing. ‘But if you looked and looked and still 
found no land, not even a tiny island?’ she 
persisted, staring at me with the eager face 
of a child who demands an answer to the 
riddle of the universe. ‘Suppose, Mr. Mag- 
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nusson, that after you had sailed for a 
long time and found nothing, and were 
forced to admit that there was nothing solid 
left 

“She paused, and I interrupted. ‘That 
could not be, madame,’ I said. ‘The world 
is so very big that before I had time to look 
everywhere I would be dead.’ 

“She looked at me swiftly, her sweet 
mouth aquiver, and at something, some 
need, which I saw in her face, I laid my soul 
and body then 
and there at 
her feet. Per- 
haps she un- 
derstood, for 
her cheeks 
were tinged 
with color as 
she answered: 
‘hisee.. You 
would grow 
=- old and die 
still believing 
that there was 
= land some- 
where and that 
in time you 
would find it.’ 

“* Madame,’ 
I replied, ‘ that 
would be the 
only brave 
thing to be- 
lieve. The 
other would be 
despair.’ 

““And de- 
spair is only for 
cowards!’ she 
cried. ‘Only 
cowards——’ 

‘**Fight bells, 
sir,’ said a voice 
at my elbow. 

“*Strike eight bells,’ 1 answered. 

“* East by south, sir.’ 

“From away forward came the flat notes of 
a bell discouraged at trying to fill infinity: 
dong-dong, dong-dong, dong-dong, dong-dong. 
‘All the starboard watch relieve the wheel 
and lookout! Main-sheet!’ I called, for the 
wind was heading us. I turned to my lady. 
‘Excuse me, madame,’ I said, but she did 
not seem to hear. Very slowly and with 
hands that groped she crossed the deck and 
went below. I was hurt and perplexed. My 
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lady was always gracious; she had no petty 
vanity to be offended at an interruption due 
to the routine of the vessel. 

“Time passed, this thing happened nightly, 
and I grew no closer to understanding. 
Sometimes I saw her gaze drift toward the 
glow which came through the tarpaulin over 
the skylight of the owner’s cabin, when her 
eyes heid a pity which was not free from dis- 
dain. Yet when eight bells struck she went 
without a word, with no good night, her go- 
ing cloaked in the confusion of changing the 
watch. 

“The owner seldom came on deck. He 
wrote music in his cabin. Sometimes he 
played on the violin—studious, intricate 
pieces, no doubt the results of his labors. 
The steward volunteered the information 
that lately he had taken no piqures. Then 
one night the fellow came running. He said 
the owner was out of his head, threatened 
to be violent. Madame was attempting to 
restrain him. 

“*Go you, Mr. Magnusson,’ growled Cap- 
tain Hoérk. I went below and found my 
lady, her eyes ringed with shadows, pleading 
with her husband, who was crouching, fully 
dressed, upon his bed. His face was mar- 
velously alert. I do not think it was an opi- 
ate; cocaine, perhaps, or some subtler drug. 
At any rate, the intellect of the man was 
turned inside out and scattering its inti- 
macies broadcast. Indeed, his mental condi- 
tion was precisely that of the drawers of his 
private cabinet, which had slid out and cap- 
sized, strewing their contents: here a photo- 
graph, there a decoration, a diary, the sacred 
pages betraying a heart’s confidences; soul- 
confessions were shuffled with flippant ob- 
jects, the recipe for an omelet or the memo- 
randa for a divine symphony in B flat 
scrawled with the frantic haste of inspira- 
tion and browned in streaks from the curling- 
tongs for the mustache. So it was with the 
man’s brain; each cerebral cell was scatter- 
ing abroad its stored contents, playthings 
and treasures. To all outer impulse he 
was insensate; the intellectual stream flowed 
one way. You could no more crowd in a 
thought against that current than pour water 
from a glass into the nozzle of a spouting 
deck-hose. He did not notice us but re- 
mained crouched like an animal, glaring at 
the white-enameled bulkhead, while his long- 
hidden thoughts gushed out of him in a 
steady patter of French, which had been, no 
doubt, the language of his youth. 
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“«Shall I stop it?’ I asked her with my 
eyes. She flung out both trembling hands 
in a gesture which said, ‘Impossible!’ I 
reached for a towel, but she made violent 
negative gestures. i 

“*No!’ she cried aloud. ‘No, Mr. Mag- 
nusson! What does it matter?’ 

“T stared. ‘But do you _ understand 
French ?’ I asked sharply. 

“* Perfectly,’ she answered, and looked at 
me with the brave but flushing face of a 
Godiva. ‘I trust you, Mr. Magnusson. 
You are a gentleman.’ 

“T bowed, and we stood in silence under 
the steady patter of his speech. A less pure 
woman would have felt shame, would have 
said that the man was mad. But we both 
knew that he was not mad; simply unre- 
strained. Everything that he said was true, 
and he said everything. At first I felt pity 
only for my lady, but soon I pitied him. 
Here was a man with the intellect of genius, 
with a heart all molten, who had been soul- 
less as a satyr up to the time that love was 
born in him, which had been long after he 
had first possessed this sweetest of women. 
Before this his worship was at the shrine of 
the false goddess of his muse. His music 
had been his religion. The divine person 
whom he had married had been at first no 
more than the relaxation of hours in which 
he felt himself lowered to the plane of a mere 
mortal. And she, because she had given 
freely of that tender, girlish love which is 
less for the man than for the ideal, had fol- 
lowed, startled but trustful, whither he had 
led, until one day she learned the truth of 
their relation—that what she had thought to 
be her spiritual heights were his depths and, 
worse, infinitely worse, that he had always 
known that it was so. She came to under- 
stand that his heights were for his muse; he’ 
saved his depths for her. 

“It was then her continents had melted 
into the sea. And it was then, when it was 
too late, that his eyes had been opened and 
he saw things in their true values. In the 
sting of his agony at this first gasping breath 
of his new-born soul he had rushed to the 
other extreme, casting down ancient idols 
and abasing himself even lower than he was, 
thus killing the last vestige of the tender 
maidenly passion which had grown inse- 
curely from an ideal. 

“Thereafter came chaos, which continued 
for some time. But he was a man in whom 
hope died hard, and finally he had pulled to. 
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gether his forces and set himself to win back 
the fair city which he could not recapture by 
storm. In the end he might have won, for 
he was very strong and patient, but at times 
the fury of his passion had led him to resort 
to unfair means, although what these means 
had been one could not determine from his 
speech, which presently became incoherent. 
In the end he grew violent, as the potent 
poison seized his brain, and shook with the 
strength of some malignant jinn. When at 
last it was over and nature had claimed what 
was left and plunged him into the sleep of 
utter exhaustion, I returned to the deck and 
spent many hours in communion with the 
high stars. 

“But so great was the man’s vitality that 
a day later he was about the deck again, nor 
did he show any signs of weakness or reac- 
tion. Indeed, he seemed in better spirits; 
perhaps this storm had cleared the atmos- 
phere of his soul. Captain Hérk was curs- 
ing the weather when he came on deck. The 
owner heard him and laughed. ‘Any fool 
can sail with a fair wind,’ said he. The cap- 
tain did not reply, but when the owner had 
walked away 
forward the 
old man said 
to me in alow 
growl, ‘But 
a man must 
be a fool, or 
worse, to take 
it ahead when 
he mightdraw 
it astern, Mr. 
Magnusson.’ 
I did not un- 
derstand at 
once, but a 
few minutes 
later when it 
became clear 
I did not 
know wheth- 
er to laugh or 
swear. The 
old shellback 
actually be- 
lieved that 
the owner 
was brewing 
head winds 
through sheer 
perversity. 

“But there 
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must be an end to all things, even to a 
westward passage. In time the head gales 
hauled, and we got a slant from the north. 
We were then nearing the fortieth me- 
ridian, and had begun to be on the look- 
out for bergs. The weather was of a gray 
sadness. There was a listless drip, drip, drip 
upon the decks—sluggish tears of a sky too 
inert to weep them out or wipe them away. 
Everything was gray—the ship, the sails, the 
sea-gulls too sad to scream. The quarter- 
master scooped up gray water over the side 
and dipped his thermometer into it. 

“Then my lady came on deck, and the 
monotone was shot with a flash of color. The 
unconquered brightness of her nature would 
have warmed the gloom of an arctic night. 
She stood near me by the rail, and after we 
had talked for several minutes she said: ‘I 
have not thanked you for helping me that 
night, but of course you understand... It is not 
a thing of which one speaks. I can only say 
that there is no other man of my acquaintance 
whom I would wish to have render me such 
a service.” The sweetness of her face as she 
turned to me shed an aureole on the grayness 

about like the 
nebula of a 
; shaping star. 

“*My lady,’ 
Ianswered, 
‘would you 
have asked 
this service of 
me if I had 
been a gentle- 
man ?’ 

“*Oh, but 
you are!’ she 
cried, her am- 
ber evesopen- 
ing wide. Her 
true woman’s 
instinct wa3 
up in arms 
forme against 
my pride. 
‘You are a 
sailor, Mr. 
Magnusson, 
but your in- 
stincts are 
fine and you 
are well ed- 
ucated and 
must be well 
born, for your 
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name is a royal one. You are not to think 
that I asked of you what I would have hesi- 
tated to ask of an equal.’ She had gone to 
the core of things as a deep-sea lead finds 
bottom. 

“My lady,’ I said, ‘I am your equal. 
Magnusson is indeed my name, but so also 
is Kongsvold. I am an artist and a man 
of noble birth in my own country.’ 

“Her faith in me was startled but not 
shaken. Her eyes opened wide but looked at 
me steadily, entreating me to tell her nothing 
which would mar the serenity of our friend- 
ship. ‘Why are you here?’ she asked. 

“T answered: ‘First, because the sea- 
hunger was on me, and I wanted to make a 
deep-sea voyage and do a man’s work and 
direct other men. I had breathed all winter 
the thick air of the land. Also, I had entered 
into a compact with some friends to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary should opportunity 
offer.’ 

“Her face cleared, and she nodded her 
head. ‘Thank you for telling me this, Mr. 
Magnusson,’ she said. ‘Although it makes 
no difference I am glad to know that you are 
well born.’ 

“So that which might have made a gulf be- 
tween us had she been like many women 
brought me if anything nearer to my lady. 
Since the night spent with her husband there 
was little in her life that was hidden from me. 
I understood her trouble and perplexity and 
tried to help her without intruding. But 
there was still the one thing which baffled me, 
and that was her blind obedience. If she had 
loved or feared him I could have understood, 
but it was evident that she was influenced by 
neither of these emotions. She loathed and 
pitied him; the pity was apparent always, 
and sometimes when the tones of his resonant 
voice vibrated up from below she could not 
keep the loathing out of hereyes. But of fear 
there was not one morsel. 

“One night the breeze left our vessel a 
silent intruder on a sea made only to mirror 
the moon. We floated on the Gulf Stream 
in the breathless air with a long heave from 
the southward which was barely enough to 
tauten the boom-tackles or put a strain upon 
the sheet-ropes. The slack sails carried whis- 
pers from the deep water to the deeper sky. 
A faint swash hissed under the stern with 
each dip of the overhang, and the jaws of the 
main-boom grumbled like an old man too 
used to a life of toil to enjoy rest. 

“The watch on deck tuned their murmurs 
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to the pitch of the night. Noise grew pro- 
fane. Halfway through the fore companion- 
way hatch hung the burly figure of Captain 
Hork, smoking his pipe and growling curses 
at the calm. When I stepped near him he 
muttered in English, as more expressive for 
complaint: ‘Feurst ahead, den none at all! 
Dey v-vill laugh at me, doze skippers ar- 
round der E-Erie Basin.’ 

“Midnight came tiptoeing out of the east. 
‘Tell dot fool not to strike doze bells,’ 
growled the captain. ‘Der owner is asleep, 
t’ank heaven! If he vakes oop he br-rings der 
breeze ahead. R-rouse der v-vatch out quiet. 
Dey make too much noise v-ven it is so still.’ 

“On the quarter-deck my lady dozed in 
her chaise longue. 1 thought of her strange, 
silent departure each night at eight bells, and 
wondered how it would affect her when the 
bells failed to strike. There had been from 
the first a quality in these goings which baf- 
fled me; often she had returned almost im- 
mediately to the deck, and her conversation 
had ignored the fact of an interruption. 

“The watch mustered in silence. Wheel 
and lookout were relieved. My lady stirred 
but did not awaken. The moon hung over 
the main-truck as though there was nothing 
to shine on but the schooner. Her snowy 
sails gleamed white and soft, like the petals of 
a night-blooming sea-lily, its face expanded 
to the wondering sky, its roots gripped in 
slime that lay a thousand fathoms deep. The 
lights that live in the sea were extinguished in 
the blaze of the moon. 

“My lady gasped and awakened; her feet 
slipped from the chair and tapped the deck. 
She arose and stood, swaying. The rug slid 
down and lay coiled and full of shadows like 
some live thing. My lady walked unsteadily 
to the rail; both hands fluttered to the life- 
line and rested there like little white birds. 

““Madame?’ I said softly. She did not 
seem to hear. Her face was whiter than the 
moonlight should have painted it. I spoke 
to her again, and she turned slowly toward 
me. Her breath was coming quick and 
shallow, and she seemed to totter. One step 
took me to her side. ‘Do you feel ill, 
madame?’ I asked, and she raised her hand 
to her throat and answered with an effort, 
‘I—feel—faint.’ 

“Whether moved by instinct or some un- 
defined suspicion I do not know, but I acted 
quickly and with descision. ‘You are not 
yourself,’ I said, ‘but you will be so immedi- 
ately.’ I fixed her eyes with mine. ‘You 
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must do as I tell you.’ I took her by the 
elbow and led her back to the deck-chair. 
‘Lie down,’ I said, and she obeyed. I beck- 
oned to the steward, and he fluttered to me 
like a white bat. ‘Brandy and water— 
strong,’ I whispered. ‘Madame is faint— 
make no noise.’ 

“ My lady held both hands to her temples. 
‘What is it, Mr. Mag- 
nusson?’ she asked 
quaveringly. ‘I never 
felt so odd—like an- 
other person.’ 

“*Perhaps it is the 
moon,’ I answered. 
‘You must be quiet 
and do as I say.’ The 
steward flew back, 
noiseless and as ran- 
dom in flight as a 
night-hawk. I held 
the glass to my lady’s 
lips. ‘Drink, madame,’ 
Isaid. She tried weak- 
ly to push it aside. 
‘Drink this,’ I said. 
Her eyes struggled up 
under leaden lids; they 
met mine, and I held 
them. ‘Drink,madame; 
it will give you strength,’ I said, and she 
took the strong spirits with a grimace, 
as a good child takes medicine. Her lips 
made little sucking sounds. I returned 
the empty glass to the tray. The steward 
lingered. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘is this your watch 
on deck?’ He got his balance and slid back 
into the hole where he belonged, squeezing 
past the captain, who grunted. The old man 
looked upon sleep as a form of idleness in- 
tended only for the rich; he still hung in the 
hatchway and smoked, and the draft from the 
slatting foresail blew the fumes in frantic 
eddies. Only a captain or a guest would dare 
to block a hatchway, for which custom sailors 
have rough laws. The peace about the decks 
deepened, became intense. 

“Presently my lady stirred; she looked 
about her and said quite naturally: ‘What a 
lovely night! I have been asleep, or moon- 
struck.’ She laughed nervously, then slipped 
from the chair and walked to the rail, gripping 
the life-line with both hands. 

“The moon hauled across the truck to look 
at the vessel from the other side. It told the 
sea that here was something lovely which 
blossomed on its bosom, and the long swells 
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heaved up out of the south to look, stroked 
the schooner, and toiled on up the long slope 
to the horizon. 

“Then suddenly the dignity of the night 
was desecrated. There came stirrings from 
the owner’s room. The steward’s bell clam- 
ored angrily. 

“He vas avake,’ muttered the captain 
with regret. ‘Now ve 
may look for head 
v-vinds. ’ 

“The owner’s voice 
arose, hard and vi- 
brant. ‘Why did they 
not strike eight bells ?’ 

“The steward an- 
swered with more apol- 
ogy for the captain in 
his voice than the old 
man had used for him- 
self in all his life. ‘The 
captain did not wish to 
disturb you, sir.’ 

“Tell them to strike 
eight bells!’ said the 
owner savagely. ‘Tell 
them to strike eight 
bells now!’ 

““One could feel the 
flutter of the steward. 
‘But, sir,’ said he, ‘it’s almost one bell.’ 

““Do as I tell you!’ snarled the savage 
voice. ‘Tell them to strike eight bells!’ 

“The captain had heard. We had all 
heard. With a snort of disgust the old man 
heaved himself up through the hatchway, 
lunged forward, and struck eight bells with 
his own hand. 

“T looked steadily at my lady. Her hands 
still held the life-line, while her body swayed 
fromit. Her face, seen in the moonlight, was 
more pallid than the sails, and her lovely 
features looked tortured, devil-ridden, the 
face of a somnambulist awaking in a strange 
place and confronted by stark horrors. I 
reached her side in three steps. ‘What do 
you wish, madame?’ I asked. 

“She caught her breath. ‘I do not know. 
I feel as if there was something which I ought 
to do.’ 

“*There is nothing,’ I answered sharply, 
but in a low voice. ‘There is nothing which 
you ought to do.’ 

“The men of the watch that had just gone 
below were clustering in the forecastle hatch. 
‘What is it?’ they were asking each other. 
‘Who struck eight bells? The captain? Why 
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did he strike eight bells?’ The mutterings 
went on: ‘Has he gone crazy?’ ‘Everybody 
on this ship will go crazy.’ ‘The vessel is be- 
witched.’ ‘It is the full moon. The moon 
often makes folk do strange things—see how 
bright it is.’ Some of them drew back out of 
the clear rays. The captain, hung by his 
thick elbows from the coaming of the hatch, 
paid no heed. He blazed in the moonlight 
without the stir of a muscle, sulky as an out- 
raged idol. The steward flopped noiselessly 
about like a gull with a broken wing, aimless, 
explanatory, making apologies to everybody 
for what was no affair of his. The men of 
the watch below, whom curiosity soon brought 
on deck, swarmed about the hatch, and there 
was much jostling and whispering and weav- 
ing of squat figures on the snowy deck. Then 
the hubbub seemed to crystallize, for the 
steward’s bell went off into another spasm 
of sound, and:a moment later a voice as 
keen and contained as a surgeon’s lancet 
poised to cut said slowly, ‘Tell—them—to— 
strike—eight—bells. ’ 

“T looked at my lady and saw the shud- 
der which swept through her; I continued to 
watch, but without speaking. She did not 
seem to hear the steward when he spoke to the 
captain, but I caught the old man’s answering 
growl: ‘Strike dem yourselluf. Strike dem 
all nide. I don’t care a little bit!’ The stew- 
ard looked around helplessly, but as nobody 
came to his aid, he tiptoed forward as if 
about to offer insult to a pagan idol and struck 
the bells, shrinking away like a man who 
lightsabomb. As the angry notes rang out I 
looked at my lady. Her face writhed, her 
body tugged against the grasp of her hands so 
strongly that the taut line was sprung inboard. 
Slowly the grip of one of them was torn away, 
finger by finger, each yielding reluctantly. 
The other hand was stretched to the point of 
loosening when the steward, flitting past in 
his white coat like a hare in the snow, tripped 
on an eye-bolt, and slammed his length upon 
the deck. The men started; nobody laughed; 
my lady gasped, passed her hand across her 
face, and looked at me bewildered. 

‘““*What was that, Mr. Magnusson?’ she 
asked. ‘Oh! The steward—fell—poor fel- 
low. I hope he did not hurt himself.’ 
Before I could answer her. the steward, who 
was about to plunge into the main compan- 
ionway, started back like a rabbit which 
meets a stoat coming out of its hole. Then 
the black, tangled hair and broad shoulders 
of the owner appeared. He stepped out upon 












the deck, and the moonlight shone upon his 
pale face and flashed in shimmering bands 
from the violin he carried in his hand. 

“My lady drew back. The owner’s head 
pitched forward, and he peered about from 
under his shadowing brows. Every soul 
aboard the schooner was upon her decks. 
The gaze of the owner flitted from group to 
group, lingered for a moment on his wife, 
passed to me, to the captain, and on to the 
clustering figures about the windlass. Then 
he raised his violin and began to play. 

“At first his music was sheer malice, the 
inspired perversity of a bilious devil. One 
could realize that he was wilfully prostituting 
his hitherto pure muse. Perhaps it ‘was re- 
venge, I do not know; whatever else it may 
have been it was ribald, an insane fantasy of 
musical blasphemy executed with diabolic 
skill. It suggested many displeasing fancies: 
a corpse dancing in cap and bells, apes con- 
ducting a mass, the roar of a comet ending 
in the squeak of a gramophone. It aroused 
wonder and hatred. 

“‘He played on, his eyes half open, glancing 
here and there, restless as the flame of a torch 
inthe wind. They searched out the eyes upon 
him and held them with the grip of hooked 
claws. Still playing he walked forward, 
paused before the knots of men, who shrank 
back but never withdrew their fascinated gaze. 
He stopped in front of the graven image of 
the captain, who looked at him with a calm- 
ness belied by his dead pipe. When his round 
brought him to where my lady and I were 
standing, not far apart, his music had changed 
in character and become mournfully sweet 
and sad. Scarcely glancing at her he passed 
close to me, and his brilliant eyes searched 
mine. He leaned forward, and feeling a 
challenge in the look I stared back in a blind 
fury of repugnance. I observed that his 
breath was hissing between his teeth in gasps; 
he panted like a man who has just run to the 
truck. But as I stared the lights in his two 
eyes swam together; they merged into one 
luminous point which whirled with incredible 
swiftness. His features grew vague, but as 
they faded I caught the shadow of a mocking 
smile, and that made me angry, and suddenly 
my vision cleared. He passed on, and I 
looked at my lady. She was leaning forward, 
watching him intently, but her face was calm 
and a bit contemptuous. 

“Still playing, riotously now, the owner 
walked to the rail, where he paused, turned 
swiftly, and lowering the violin began to 
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make passes with the bow. I thought he had 
gone quite mad. The violin hung idly from 
one hand; in the other the bow glittered as it 
wove slow circles. Much puzzled, I looked at 
the captain. The moonlight sparkled from a 
rime upon his forehead, while his head was 
twisted on his neck and set in a fixed stare, 
not at the owner but at some object on the sea 
abeam. My eyes passed forward to the men; 
they too were gazing rigidly at the face of the 
water. In growing wonder I turned toward 
the man at the wheel; he was leaning against 
the spokes, and a glance showed that he too 
was staring at this object on the sea, and that 
it was frightful. Of all upon that vessel my 
lady and I alone were watching the owner, 
who, it seemed to me, looked back implor- 
ingly as he stood by the rail, weaving figures 
with his bow. 

“Suddenly, with a gesture of despair, he 
raised the violin and struck a crashing dis- 
cord. A trembling, long-drawn sigh lost it- 
self in the whisperings aloft. Men drew 
hands across humid faces. The teeth of the 
helmsman chattered. ‘Look!’ muttered a 
lad to.his mate, pointing at the owner. ‘His 
feet do not even wet the deck.’ ‘But how did 
he get up the side—no ladder—’ ‘What need 
of ladders to a troll who walks around on 
the sea like dry land?’ The captain alone 
did not move nor speak. The moon cut a 
deep gash in the scowl between his heavy 
brows. 

“The owner walked to the companionway 
and sank from sight, but before he disap- 
peared his face turned for an instant toward 
his wife, and I read an infinity of despair of 
which the image must haunt me to my grave. 
My lady had turned her back and was staring 
down into the soundless sea. I felt a puff of 
air upon my cheek and said to the captain, 
‘Here comes the breeze.’ But he struck his 
big fist upon the sliding-hatch with a crash 
that brought a yelp from the steward. 

““*T haf seen dose t’ings,’ he growled, ‘in 
Bombay! I knew dere vas nodding, efen 
v-ven I saw him valking back und fort’ on der 
sea, playing on der fiddle. Dot vas all hum- 
bug und bad luck to make.’ He grew sup- 
pressedly furious and growled, ‘I vas not 
afraid—no. ’ 

“** Main-sheet!’ 


I called. ‘Look alive 
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there, forward!’ The watch shambled aft, 
starting at shadows, and trimmed the sheet 
in silence. The wind hauled presently and 
came light but fair. Utter stillness again 
enveloped the schooner. The watch below 
had sneaked off to their bunks, and the watch 
on deck clustered forward, whispering, and the 
faintly shaking sails caught up the whispers 
and carried them aloft to the curious moon. 
Silence, nervous, fitful, yet drowsy withal, de- 
scended from the cloudless sky, crept up from 
the still sea. 

“Before long I moved to where my lady 
stood by the rail. ‘What did you see?’ she 
murmured. 

“*Nothing. And you?’ 

“**Nothing—for the first time.’ 

“My spine bristled. ‘The man is a 
mountebank,’ I said. ‘Everything is now 
plain to me. I know now why you went to 
him each night at eight bells.’ 

“She shivered. ‘He did not play fair!’ 
she moaned. 

““How do you feel toward him now?’ I 
asked. 

“*As though he had never lived,’ she an- 
swered. 

“*And as though you had never loved?’ I 
asked, my heart in my throat, and then the 
dams within me burst and let out their flood, 
and the words came pouring out—such 
words as a man should speak to but one 
woman in all his life; and when I had fin- 
ished she was looking at me with eyes which 
shone like the Gemini over our schooner’s 
bow, and—and that is all.” 

Kongsvold stopped speaking. There was 
silence for a long time, and then Dallas said, 
“The fire needs some more wood, Will.” 

Dangerfield started, then looked at Kongs- 
vold. “That can’t be all!’ he cried, almost 
angrily. 

“There is a little more. Next morning the 
steward found the owner dead in his bunk. 
He had taken an overdose of his drug. Every- 
body was very glad—and after that we had 
nothing but fair winds.” 

“But have you nothing more to tell us 
about yourself or 6 

Kongsvold stroked his tawny beard. A 
warm light glowed deep in his sapphire eyes. 
“Not yet,” he answered. 





The last story of ‘‘The Romance Syndicate,’’ entitled ‘‘The Vindication of Dangerfield,’’ 


will appear in the February issue. 
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MILTON’S COTTAGE, CHALFONT ST. GILES 


The Many-Sided Milton 


THE REMARKABLE AND INTERESTING CONTRADICTIONS IN 
THE CHARACTER OF THE AUTHOR OF “PARADISE LOST,” THE 
TERCENTENARY OF WHOSE BIRTH OCCURS DECEMBER 9, 1908 


By Harry Thurston Peck 


a—2—2 HAKESPEARE and 
4) Milton are the two great 
columns that support the 
splendid structure of 
English letters. Almost 
instinctively, when we 
name one of them, the 
other comes to mind. 
And yet there are few 
points of resemblance in the two: There are 
many points of contrast. We know very little 
indeed about the life of Shakespeare; but all 
that we do know is consistent with a single 
character. It is possible to visualize a Shake- 
speare to ourselves—a brilliant, ready, versatile 
man of the world, a friend of the great no less 
than of his own early associates, a practical 
man of affairs, and withal one whose inner 
soul was pregnant with sublimities and beau- 
ties. The character is congruous in every 
part. 








But when we come to Milton, of whom 
much is known, the difficulty is infinitely 
greater, the contradictions are far more nu- 
merous. According as we view him from one 
angle or another, he seems quite inconsistent 
with himself. Indeed, there are several Mil- 
tons, each of them almost unrelated to the 
others. What has the young Milton, expand- 
ing under the blue skies of Italy, writing son- 
nets to pretty girls or singing in blithesome 
mood of ‘‘spicy nut-brown ale” and ‘tipsy 
dance and jollity”—what has he to do with 
the dour Latin secretary to the Common- 
wealth, inditing grave despatches of state, or 
hurling foul names at the Lord Protector’s 
enemies? And still another Milton is the Mil- 
ton who wrote ‘Paradise Lost ””—dignified, 
austere, and yet benignant. We are apt to 
think of Milton as the strictest of religionists, 
and it is hard to reconcile this aspect of the 
man with his neglect of public worship and 
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with the fact that in his later years he had no 
prayers at home. And then there is the 
harsh, stern, tyrannical Milton who made 
even his children hate him—the schoolmaster 
and writer on education, who nevertheless 
would not have his eldest daughter even learn 
to write. 

Here we find what seems to be a paradox, 
or rather a whole series of paradoxes em- 
bodied in one man. How shall we analyze 
a character such as this? How shall we make 
him seem reasonable and consistent? The 
problem has puzzled many students of Eng- 
lish literature. The late Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett made the most lamentable failure in his 
treatment of it. James Russell Lowell came 
the nearest to the truth. It may be well to 
review the traits of Milton as seen at different 
periods of his life, and then perhaps attempt 
to find some link that will unite them all. 

Doctor Garnett wrote, ‘‘The author and 
his books are set at variance, and an attempt 
to conceive his character as a whole results in 
confusion and inconsistency.” But he goes 
on to say, ‘‘ Milton seems as perfect a represent- 
ative as any of his compeers of the sensitive 
and impulsive passion of the poetical tem- 


perament.” So, apparently, it is all a ques. 
tion of temperament, a thing in whose riame as 
many blunders are committed as there were 
crimes committed in the name of liberty 
according to Madame Roland. Let us see. 

It must be remembered that Milton, whose 
three hundredth birthday falls on December 
9, 1908, was one who, from the first, enjoyed 
an unusual independence. His father was a 
man of what might be considered wealth, and 
was, besides, a writer, an excellent musician, 
and keenly alive to the nascent genius of his 
son. Therefore young Milton was free to 
follow his own inclinations and to live the sort 
of life that he preferred. It was a grave and 
sober life for a young English boy—a life of 
much study and hard reading and serious 
thinking, yet not the life of a recluse or of one 
who has to think of a profession. It was, on 
the other hand, the sort of life to ‘“‘ emancipate 
the ego,” to make the boy think well of him- 
self, and to care very little for what others 
thought. So, at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
he resented the overbearing manner of his 
tutor, whereupon his tutor, as it is recorded, 
“whipt him,” this being the last instance of 
corporal punishment inflicted at either of the 





LIVING-ROOM OF THE COTTAGE AT CHALFONT ST. GILES 
Milton lived here during the visitation of the plague to London in 1665. 


Upon the table a portion of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ was written 
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two great English universities. There is 
something piquant in the thought of the poet 
of heaven and hell being ‘‘ whipt” by a self- 
sufficient tutor. Milton was then rusticated, 
or perhaps withdrew to recover from the 
indignity. He returned to take his degree, 
but thereafter he had no love for Cambridge. 
He had thought of taking orders in the 
Church of England, but he hated all au- 
thority, and would not subscribe to a written 
creed. 

Then came the period of his journey 
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independence. Opposed to the Catholic 
Church, he could at most be made to promise 
not to bring theological topics into his talk. 
If others did so he would speak out boldly 
what he thought. He also paid a visit to 
blind Galileo, who was out of favor with the 
Church; and Milton must have remembered 
this visit long afterward in the days of his 
own blindness, which joined him to the list 
of sightless great men: with the mythic 
(Edipus among kings, with the mythic Homer 
among poets, with the mythic Samson among 





From a painting attributed to Cornelius Fanssen 


JOHN MILTON AT THE AGE OF TEN, 1618 


through France into Italy, where he prac- 
tised his Italian in writing complimentary 
sonnets—now to scholars and now to an 
anonymous lady at Bologna. It is unlikely 
that she made any great impression on his 
heart, for his sonnets to her are written with 
much more concern for the correctness of 
the style than for the favor of the lady. 
In Italy, Milton again showed his personal 





warriors, with Galileo among men of science, 
and, still later, with Bach and Handel among 
musicians. 

But as yet Milton was young, and he en- 
joyed the life and the half-pagan lore of 
Italy, returning to England at the early rum- 
blings of the great civil war. In London, he 
taught a very small private .school, living 
austerely on the simplest fare; yet, oddly 
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enough, breaking away from his sobriety to 
visit sundry festive young friends of his at 
Gray’s Inn, with whom, as his nephew wrote, 
“he would so far make bold with his body as 
now and then to keep a gaudy-day.” Just 
what this means is by no means certain; but 
it was obviously a reaction against too much 
theology and too little cheer. At this time, 
when he was about thirty-five years of age, he 
married his first wife, Mary Powell, the 
daughter of an Oxfordshire Cavalier squire, 
accustomed to fun and frolic, to hunting 
and to the jollity of house-parties. Milton 
brought her to his home in London, and there 
seem to have been for her few ‘“‘ gaudy-days” 
in that ascetic habitation. For Milton had 
now become possessed of a fixed idea. He was 
no more plain John Milton. He was a power 
in church and state. He was writing tractates 
on religion and others on education, and was 
making ready to share in the strange mis- 
rule which Cromwell was to force on England. 

He had little 
thought to give a 
wife, and little time; 
and so, after a single 
month, she left him 
and returned to her 
father as for a visit. 
But, as«time went 
on, she did not re- 
turn to London. 
Milton wrote her 
again and again, but 
received no answer. 
He sent a messenger, 
who was insulted. It 
is not likely that Mil- 
ton cared much for 
her, yet it made him 
angry to be treated 
with contempt. No 
woman ever received 
serious consideration 
from him. His opin- 
ions of them were like 
those of Lafcadio 
Hearn. But they 
must take him seri- 
ously, and so he set 
forth in several pam- 
phlets the doctrine 
that a man, without 
any legal process, 
may, of his own free 


will, divorce a woman gyTRANCE TO CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
WHERE MILTON STUDIED 


who has failed in her 














obedience to him. Before long he had come 
to regard Mrs. Miltonas non-existent, and had 
set himself briskly to courting another girl. 

But, by this time, the civil war was well 
under way. The Royalists were shaken by 
the sledge-hammer blows of Cromwell. Mil- 
ton’s father-in-law was not unwilling to 
receive protection from his Roundhead son- 
in-law. The wife fell at Milton’s feet and 
wept and begged him to forgive her; and 
presently both she and her immediate relatives 
were sheltered safely in Milton’s home. Her 
spirit had been broken, and nothing more is 
told of her from this time until her death a 
few years later. 

The whole episode of Milton’s domestic 
life is too well known for repetition. His 
eldest daughter, Anne, was a cripple and de- 
fective in her speech, yet exceedingly attract- 
ive. His second daughter, Mary, who never 
married, was plain and peevish, and it was 
she most of all who was drilled and disciplined 

by her father into 

learning to pro- 
nounce and read 
aloud to him in seven 
languages without 
understanding a 
word of what she 
read. The third 
daughter, Deborah, 
had some share in 
this training. But 
she escaped at last 

by marrying a 

weaver, and long 

afterward, when 
ignorant and old, she 
was sought out by 

Addison, and her 

father’s mask of 

““Comus” was_per- 

formed for her bene- 

fit. But she herself 
knew nothing of 

“Comus,” or what a 

‘*benefit’’ meant; 

though she was glad 

to get the hundred 

and twenty, pounds 

which it brought to 
_ her. 

There is some- 
thing very sordid and 
unpleasant in the 
thought of Milton’s 
life at home after his 
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blindness came upon him His daughters 
were his slaves, and, like all slaves, they 
united against their master. Thus, if Milton 
made them read to him for long hours and 
rated them for their mistakes, they took 
their revenge in petty pilfering, and they sold 
for their private gain many of the books he 
loved. Four years after the death of his first 
wife, he married one Catharine Woodcock, 
who must have made him happy, for he wrote 
asonnet toher memory. But she lived only a 
short while. 
When he was 
fifty-five he mar- 
ried for the third 
time, a very 
pretty girl, Eliza- 
beth Minshull, 
thirty years 
younger than 
himself. She 
seems to have 
been made _ his 
wife so that she 
might care for 
him and keep 
him from ‘the 
unkind- chil- 
dren,”’ whom he 
mentions so bit- 
terly in his will. 
It was under- 
stood that as a 
reward she was 


to be his sole 
heiress; and 
once, when she 


had prepared a 
favorite dish for 
him, he said 
with pleasure: 
“Why, God ha’ 
mercy, Betty! 
I see thou wilt 
perform accord- 
ing to thy prom- 
ise in providing 
such dishes as I 
think fit whilst I 
live; and when 
I die, thou knowest that I have left thee 
all.” In his will he did leave her all, but the 
will was broken; and out of fifteen hundred 
pounds three hundred were divided among 
the daughters evenly. How Mary Milton, the 
reader of seven languages, felt toward her 
father may be gathered from what she said 





MILTON WHEN A STUDENT AT CAMBRIDGE, 
AGED TWENTY-ONE 


This is known as the ‘‘ Onsiow” 
was purchased after the death of Milton’s widow 
by Speaker Onslow. The original is lost, and 
the above reproduction is from the only 
copy in existence, made for the Earl 
of Harcourt in 1792 
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when it was told her that he was to marry 
Mistress Minshull. 

‘That is no news,” she snapped out with a 
flirt of her head; ‘‘but if you were to tell me 
he was dead, that would be something!” 

It is pleasanter to draw a veil over this 
chapter of a great man’s life. His public 
fame began after Charles I was executed by 
the leaders of the army. All Europe stood 
aghast at such a deed. Englishmen, even 
those who had fought against the soldiers of 
the king, were 
for a moment 
hushed. Then, 
strong and clear, 
in sonorous 
Latin, came a 
justification of 
the regicides. 
The voice was 
Milton’s, and 
from this time 
until the Res- 
toration he was 
aman of mark. 
His command of 
Latin—the dip- 
lomatic language 
of that century 
—was notable. 
His periods were 
turned with skill. 
He had a won- 
derful vocabu- 


lary of abuse. 
Charles II, in 
exile, com- 
manded Salma- 


sius (Claude de 
Saumaise) to de- 
fend the late 
king's acts. Sal- 
masius and Mil- 
ton were pitted 
one against the 
other like two 
gladiators. They 
hurled back and 
forth the vilest 
epithets in Latin. 
“Swine,” “dog,” “eunuch,” were among the 
tamest of these compliments. Milton twitted 
Salmasius with having a shrew for a wife, and 
when Salmasius died soon after it is said that 
Milton was pleased to imagine that his op- 
ponent had died of mortification. But Nem- 
esis awaited Milton also. When he began 


portrait. The original 
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his controversy with Salmasius he was told 
that his eyesight would not stand the strain of 
carrying it through. He did not hesitate, but 
went on to the end, and he became blind. 
Then the Royalists declared with a grin of 
joy that Milton’s blindness was the punish- 
ment which Heaven had sent upon him for 
defending the slayers of the king. To-day 
one may at least regret that it came from 
his intense determination to outwit a brother 
scholar in foul language, even though that 
language had a classic form. For his po- 


From the painting by F. C. Horsley, R.A. 
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oath as Lord Protector, with a single House 
of Parliament and a. subservient Council, 
Charles I, the lawful king, had been tried and 
slain for ruling without Parliament, and for 
raising taxes of his own imposing. The Lord 
Protector now divided England into ten mili- 
tary districts, with ten major-generals to goy- 
ern them by the strong hand; and he taxed 
the nation far more heavily than the king had 
everdone. But Cromwell never held that the 
majority should rule; he believed in the right 
which comes from force of brain and arm. To 


MILTON COMPOSING ‘'SAMSON AGONISTES”’ 


lemics against Salmasius he received a thou- 
sand pounds—a sum equivalent to several 
times that amount to-day—and he was made 
Latin secretary to the Council of State at an 
annual salary of two hundred pounds. 

For England had now taken on a new form 
of government. Cromwell, with his sable gar- 
ments covering a steel corselet to turn aside the 
assassin’s dagger, had gone in state to take the 


the Council, Milton was made Latin secretary. 
It was his duty to turn into Latin all diplo- 
matic papers, and to answer all attacks which 
were made upon the Lord Protector. He 
was therefore Cromwell’s literary bravo. 
Many have thought that he was the personal 
secretary of the Lord Protector, and one would 
like to imagine the intercourse of two such 
extraordinary men. But, as a matter of fact, 





From acrayon drawing by Fonathan Richardson, Sr. 


MILTON AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-TWO 





From a painting by G. H. Boughton, R.A. 


MILTON’S MEETING WITH ANDREW MARVELL 


The young poet, through Milton’s influence, became the assistant Latin secretary to 


the Commonwealth. 


Their meeting took place in 1650 while Milton was living 


in Petty France, Westminster 


there is not even a scrap of historical evidence 
to show that they ever met. The famous 


painting which depicts Cromwell as dictating 
to Milton a despatch to the Duke of Savoy, 
on the massacre of the Ardois, is due only to 


the imagination of an artist. Milton speaks 
of himself as living in retirement and as having 
no influence in the councils of the great. Still, 
in hissecond “ Defense of the English People,”’ 
he inserts a noble apostrophe to Cromwell; 
while in a sonnet addressed directly to “the 
Lord General” occur two famous lines which 

would make any man immortal, 

Peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war. 

To cite these lines is to suggest the ques- 
tion, Why is Milton set side by side with 
Shakespeare? He is much less widely read. 
The appeal which he makes is less truly uni- 
versal. His greatest poem is an epic, and 
much of it belongs to an age of now outworn 
theology. Yet one ranks him with Shake- 
speare because, like Shakespeare, he had the 
rare, divine, and unmistakable gift of fusing 
thought and language in such a way, and with 
such fire of genius, as to render the combina- 
tion overwhelming, never-to-be-forgotten, ir- 
resistible. It is not the trick of the facile 
phrase. It is the supreme dominance of the 
lure of language. Indeed, there are not a few 
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of Milton’s passages which, if quoted offhand, 
would, even by many intelligent people, be at 
once ascribed to Shakespeare. Such are the 
two lines already cited. Such, again, are the 
following: 
That last infirmity of noble minds. 
To-morrow to fresh woods and 
pastures new. 
He touched the tender stops of 
various quills. 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out. 
Hell 
Grew darker at their frown. 
Myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep. 
Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound, 
On golden hinges moving. 
There are lines and phrases from “ Paradise 
Lost” which many believe to be Biblical 
rather than Miltonic. They all have a quality 
of crag-like greatness, as do some of the 
splendid passages of his prose. It is not true, 
as Addison remarked, that “our language 
sank under him,” or, as others of later date 
have written, that he is too uniformly majestic, 
so that we hear only organ strains in Milton’s 
music. In his lovely poems, “L’ Allegro” and 
‘Tl Penseroso,”? which were written at 
Horton, near Windsor, when he was twenty- 
five, there 1s a whole fairy orchestra of 





THE MILTON STATUE IN ST, GILES’S CHURCHYARD, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON 


The inscription reads : MILTON 
1608-1674 


BURIED WITHIN THE CHURCH 


**O Spirit ... . what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support, 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 


And justify the ways of God to men.” —" Paradise Lost.’ Book I. 


chiming bells, and flutes, and harps. There Come and trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe? 


is playfulness as well as the rarest poetic 
And again, 


fancy. Who will not recall: 
Where glowing embers through the room 


Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ? 
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And wonderfully Shakespearean is that dar- 
ing mixture of metaphors in “ Lycidas,” 

Blind mouths, that scarce themselves 

know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, 
which can fairly be set beside that other 
expressive paradox in “Paradise Lost,” 

No light, but rather darkness visible. 


Here, briefly, we may see why Milton, in 
the history of our language, stands second 
only to Shakespeare 
and, though harsh 
and rough at times, 
how he can evoke the 
very soul of music. 

The apparent con- 
tradictions of his 
character are appar- 
ent only. Milton is 
essentially the idealist 
who associates his 
ideal too closely with 
himself. The doc- 
trine of the Indepen- 
dents of his time—a 
fierce rough time— 
is not so far removed 
in essence from that 
of the New England 
transcendentalists of 
two hundred years 
later. Milton drifts 
from Episcopacy, 
from  Presbyterian- 
ism, into Free 
Thought and Uni- 
tarianism very much 
as Emerson drifted 
when he preached 
his last sermon and stv. 
resigned his pulpit. 
Milton was no ex- 
ponent of a creed, though he studied the 
Scriptures with much deep care. His view 
of woman was part of his indifference to what 
he thought the minor things of life. Old 
Johnson said of him rather grimly, “He 
thought woman fitted only for obedience, as 
he thought man fitted only for rebellion.” 

His youth was one of purity and serious- 
ness. At his college he was nicknamed “the 
Lady.” The brief Italian period of his life 
had the tempered brightness of a winter 
morning. After that he became what cir- 
cumstances made him. Scarcely any other 


author of such great renown was so essen- 


GILES’S CHURCH, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, 
IN WHICH MILTON IS BURIED 
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tially the result of his environment. On him 
the fierceness of religious controversy and 
the grim scenes of civil war set their mark 
very deeply, until it was seared into his ve 
soul. Then his blindness came and left him 
a brooding, introspective creature who saw 
solemn and majestic images, so that, shutting 
out this world, his sightless eyes were turned, , 
as it were, to the world of which he had read 
in the majestic utterances of the Hebrew 
prophets. A recent English writer has ob- 
served that nowhere 
does Milton show any 
sympathy with ani- 
mals. It is an acute 
remark because it ex- 
tends much farther. 
He had little sympa- 
thy, indeed, with any- 
thing which concern- 
ed the gentler side of 
life. Before his fancy 
there loomed gigantic 
shapes and the vast 
illimitable stretches 
of another world. 
His daring imagina- 
tion carried him not 
only to the gloomy 
gulfs of hell, but up- 
ward to the very 
throne of God. And 
so his greatest poem, 
over which he 
brooded for more 
than twenty years, 
lacks softness and 
atones for it by sheer 
sublimity. 

It is pleasantest to 
think of him as he 
appeared in his old 
age, enjoying a mod- 
est income, already secure of his fame, visited 
by many friends and warmly praised by Dry- 
den. At his home he sat in the sunshine, or 
played on the organ, the cares and passion of 
his middle life having long since died away. 
He had given new splendor and fresh power 
to our noble English speech. If much that 
he wrote is no longer widely read, it still re- 
sembles some gigantic monolith covered with 
written records in characters which few are 
able to decipher. Their purport has none 
the less passed into the life and speech and 
thought of myriads who unconsciously pre- 
serve them and thereby do them reverence. 





T was the thirty-first of De- 
cember. The short winter 
day had ended in a golden 
sunset, and the old year was 
passing in a night of stars. 
Aunt Jane and I stood on 
the porch looking westward 

at the clear wintry sky, where 
the light from the silver lamp 
of Venus gleamed as clearly over 
the bare, frozen earth as if it 
were lighting the feet of lovers 
through the rose-gardens of 
June. All the winds of heaven 
were sleeping, and the cold still 
air was like a draft from a 
mountain-spring. Our eyes were 
on the same star, but our 
thoughts were far apart; mine 
with the years to come, and Aunt Jane’s with 
the years that were past. 

“Fine night for a watch-meetin’,” she re- 
marked at last. 

“A watch-meeting?”’ I queried. “What 
is a watch-meeting?” 

Aunt Jane turtied her face toward me, and 
through thé darkness I felt her look of deep 
reproach. “Child,” she said gravely, “do 
you mean to tell me that you don’t know what 
a watch-meetin’ is, and you livin’ in a Chris- 
tian country all your life? Next thing you’ll be 
tellin’ me you don’t know what a prayer- 


meetin’ is. However, I don’t know as you’re 
to blame. Your grandfather and grand- 
mother went to watch-meetin’, and your 
mother knows what it is, but I reckon watch- 
meetin’s are as much out o’ fashion these days 
as purple caliker dresses and turkey-tail fans. 
In my day, child, folks went to church New- 
year’s eve and sung and prayed the old year 
out and the new year in, and that’s a watch- 
meetin’. o 
“ How interesting!” I exclaimed. 

Aunt Jane chuckled softly. “Yes, it was 

mighty interestin’,” she said, “and there was 
one watch-meetin’ Pll never forgit as long as I 
live. But you come into the house. This 
ain’t the weather for old folks or young folks 
either to be standin’ out on the porch.” 

We went in, and I laid a stick of wood on 
the andirons in the open fireplace. A mo- 
mentary radiance lit the room as the gray moss 
and lichens caught fire and the swift flames 
ran from one end of the log to the other and 
then died out, while the smoke from the kin- 
dling-wood rose in the huge chimney. 

“There’s never a New-year’s eve that I 
don’t think o’ that watch-meetin’,” Aunt 
Jane continued, “and I set here and laugh 
to myself over the times we used to have in 
the old Goshen church. Jest hand me my 
knittin’, child, and I'll tell you about that 
meetin’. It’s jest as easy to talk as it is to 
think.” 

The room was lighted only by the faint 
glow from the fireplace, but Aunt Jane needed 
no lamp or candle to guide her through 
the maze of stitches in the heel of the gray 
stocking. I sat with folded hands and won- 
dered at the deft fingers that wove the yarn 
into the web of the stocking, and at the 
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deft brain that, from the thread of old memo- 
ries, could weave the web of a story in which 
was caught and held the spirit of an older day. 

“The night o’ that watch-meetin’,”’ began 
Aunt Jane, “was jest such a night as this, 
cold and clear and still; and if you’re 
wrapped up well and have a good warm quilt 
over your knees, why, it’s nothin’ but a pleas- 
ure to ride a mile or so to the church. A 
watch-meetin’ is different from any other 
church-meetin’. It generally comes on a 
week-day, it ain’t preachin’ and it ain’t 
prayer-meetin’, and you don’t have to re- 
member to keep the day holy; so youcan laugh 
and talk goin’ and comin’ and before the 
meetin’ begins. Next to a May-meetin’ a 
watch-meetin’s about the pleasantest sort of 
a church-meetin’ there is. 

“Now, as you didn’t know what a watch- 
meetin’ is, it ain’t likely you know what a May- 
meetin’ is, either. There, now! I knew you 
wouldn’t. Well, child, that all comes o’ 
livin’ in town. Town’s a fine place to go to 
once in a while, but there’s a heap o’ dis- 
advantages about livin’ there all the time. A 
May-meetin’ is the first Sunday in May, when 
we all take big baskets o’ dinner to the 
church and eat outdoors under the trées after 
preachin’s over. And now let me git back to 
my story or the first thing you know I’ll be 
tellin’ about a May-meetin’ instead of a 
watch-meetin’. But I thought I’d better ex- 
plain it to you right now, honey, so’s you won’t 
be mortified this way again. There’s some 
things everybody’s expected to know, and this 
is one of ’em. 

“T ricollect jest how the old church looked 
the night o’ that watch-meetin’. It was soon 
after we’d got the new organ, and the shine 
hadn’t wore off the new cyarpet yet, and the 
lamps was burning bright on the stands each 
side o’ the pulpit and on the organ. Some 0’ 
the young folks had hung branches o’ pine 
and cedar around the walls and over the win- 
ders, and you could hear the hickory wood 
cracklin’ and poppin’ in the stove at the back 
0’ the church, and there was all the Goshen 
folks sittin’ in their pews: Sam and Milly, and 
Hannah and Miles, and Maria and Silas, and 
Uncle Jim and Sally Ann, and Parson Page 
down in front o’ the pulpit leanin’ back in his 
chair with his chin restin’ on his hand and 
his other hand proppin’ up his elbow. The 
young folks of course was in the back part o’ 
the church, where they could talk and laugh 
without bein’ seen by their parents; and little 
Sam Amos and two or three more o’ the 
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Goshen boys, along with Martin Luther Wil- 
son, was sittin’ down on the pulpit steps, where 
they could see everything that was to be seen 
and hear everything that was to be heard.” 

Aunt Jane began to laugh gently, and the 
knitting dropped from her hands. Another 
moment and she would have slipped away to 
the watch-meeting of forty years ago, leaving 
me alone in the quiet shadow-haunted room; 
but I called her back. 

“How did Martin Luther happen to be at 
Goshen?” Iasked. It was an idle question, 
but it served my purpose. 

“Why, don’t you ricollect?” said Aunt 
Jane brightly. “Brother Wilson preached in 
town, but after Squire Schuyler give him that 
house for a weddin’ fee he lived there. That 
was betwixt and between the town and the 
country. Martin Luthér loved the country 
jest like his father did, and there never was a 
watch-meetin’ or a May-meetin’ that Martin 
Luther wasn’t on hand; but I’m bound to 
say that most o’ the time it wasn’t for any 
good. 

“Well, by nine o’clock everything was 
ready for the watch-meetin’ to begin, and 
Parson Page set the clock on the floor back o’ 
the pulpit—it sounds a heap solemner at a 
watch-meetin’, child, to hear the clock strike 
when you can’t see it—and then he give out 
the first hymn: 

“* A few more years shall roll, 
A few more seasons come, 


And we shall be with those that rest, 
Asleep within the tomb. 


“ * A few more suns shall set 
O’er these dark hills of time, 
And we shall be where suns are not, 
A far serener clime.’ ” 

To me there seemed nothing joy-inspiring 
in the old hymn, but Aunt Jane smiled radi- 
antly as she chanted the melancholy words 
that held in their cadences the voices of the 
choir and the music of the organ in the old 
country church. 

‘““That’s one o’ the hymns we always sung 
at a watch-meetin’,” she observed, ‘that and, 
‘Lo, on a narrow neck of land « 
’Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.’ 

‘“T love every one o’ the old hymns, child, 
jest as much as I love my Bible, and I can take 
that hymn-book yonder and read over the 
hymns we used to sing at prayer-meetin’ and 
communion and funerals and baptizin’s, and 
I declare it’s jest like livin’ over again all the 
Sundays of my life. When we got through 


singin’ the hymn Parson Page read a chapter 
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out o’ the Bible. It was the ninetieth psalm, 
the one that begins, ‘Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations’; and then 
he give us a little talk, not a sermon exactly, 
but jest a little talk about the new year and 
the old year. I ricollect pretty much all he 
said as well as if it was yesterday. He said 
that there was nothin’ sad about the passin’ 
of the years, and every New-year’s eve ought 
to be a time for rejoicin’; that life was jest a 
gainin’ and a losin’ and the two balanced 
pretty even. Every year we lost a little of our 
youth and a little of our strength, but we 
gained in wisdom and understandin’. He 
said if we’d improved our time and come up 
to our opportunities durin’ the past year we 
could go forward 
joyfully to meet the 
new year, and if we 
hadn’t, why, still 
there wasn’t any rea- 
son for givin’ up and 
feelin’ downhearted, 
for the mercy of the 
Lord was_ infinite, 
and there was al- 
ways another chance 
waitin’ for us and if 
a man turned over a 
new leaf and made 
up his mind to do 
better, every day was 
a New-year’s day. 
“And then he 
called on the men 
folks to tell what 
their experience had 
been durin’ the past 
year, and jest as 
Uncle Jim Mathews 
got up to tell his ex- 
perience the clock 
struck ten, and Uncle 
Jim says: ‘Brethren, 
you hear that? Jest 
two more hours of 
this year is left to 
us.’ Says he, ‘I don’t know how it is with 
the rest of you, but for my part I feel that this 
has been a profitable year for my soul. I 
feel,’ says he, ‘that I have grown in grace and 
in the knowledge of the Lord, that my faith has 
been strengthened, that patience has had her 
perfect work in me, and that I’m nearer to the 
kingdom than I everwas’; and he went on this 
way for about ten minutes, and Sally Ann 
whispered to me and says she, ‘If one-half o’ 





‘*PARSON PAGE SET THE CLOCK ON THE 
FLOOR BACK O’ THE PULPIT’ 


that’s true the Lord ought to send down a 
chariot of fire and take Uncle Jim up to 
heaven this very night.’ 

“Then Uncle Jerry Amos got up and says 
he, ‘Brethren, I thank the Lord that during 
the past year I have grown more charitable 
toward my fellow men.’ And to save our 
lives we couldn’t help laughin’ at that, for if 
there was anything Uncle Jerry didn’t need it 
was more charity. I ricollect when old man 
Abner Simpson died—he was a mighty mean 
man, so mean that Parson Page had a heap o’ 
trouble to preach the right kind of a funeral 
sermon about him—and right after the fu- 
neral Uncle Jerry heard some o’ the neighbors 
talkin’ about him and says he: ‘Boys, ain’t 
you ashamed to be 
talkin’ this way about 
the dead? Don’t you 
know you mustn’t 
say anything but 
good about the dead, 
or the livin’ either, 
for that matter?’ 
And Bush Elrod 
says, ‘Now, Uncle 
Jerry, you know no- 
body could say any- 
thing good about old 
man Abner; you 
couldn’t yourself.’ 
And Uncle Jerry 
says: ‘Yes, I can. 
Jest give me time, 
and I can think o’ 
plenty o’ good things 
to say about him.’ 
And he stood and 
thought and thought, 
and the rest o’ the 
men laughin’ at him, 
and Bush Elrod says, 
‘You'll have to give 
it up, Uncle Jerry.’ 
But Uncle Jerry says, 
‘No, there never was 
a human bein’ that 
somethin’ good couldn’t be said about him.’ 
And pretty soon he slapped his side and says 
he: ‘I’ve got it! He had a good appetite.’ 
That’s why we all had to laugh when Uncle 
Jerry said he’d grown more charitable toward 
his fellow men. 

“Well, all the men folks got up and told 
what progress in grace they’d made durin’ 
the year, and I ricollect Sam Amos sayin’ it 
was astonishin’ how many saints there was in 
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MORE CHARITABLE TOWARD MY FELLOW MEN 


Goshen church, but nobody knew anything 
about ’em till we had an experience-meetin’. 
After the experiences had all been give in we 
sung another hymn and had another prayer. 
Then the clock struck eleven, and Parson 
Page said, ‘We will spend a little time in 
forming good resolutions for the coming year.’ 
And after we’d set there a while makin’ our 
resolutions, and had some more singin’ and 
prayin’, he said, ‘Brethren and sisters, let us 
give the remaining minutes of the old year to 
silent prayer for grace that will help us to keep 
the good resolutions we’ve made for the new 
year that is so close at hand.’ And we all 
bowed our heads feelin’ mighty solemn, every- 
thing so still you could hear the folks around 
you breathin’ and the old clock back o’ the 
pulpit tickin’, tickin’ away the minutes o’ the 
old year. And we set there expectin’ every 
minute to hear the first stroke o’ twelve. 

‘*T ricollect Abram had rheumatism in the 
muscles of his neck that winter, and leanin’ 
over was mighty painful to him; so pretty 
soon he straightened up, but all the rest of us 
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kept our heads bowed on the back o’ the pew 
in front of us, and waited for the clock to 
strike. Somehow or other the time seemed 
mighty long, and everybody begun to feel rest- 
less. Sam Amos was in the pew jest across 
the aisle from me and Abram, and I saw him 
take out his watch and look at it, and Uncle 
Jim Mathews dropped off to sleep and got to 
snorin’, and that set the young folks to 
laughin’, and everybody got tired leanin’ 
their heads over so long, and every now and 
then somebody would straighten up, till at 
last everybody was settin’ up straight except 
two or three that was fast asleep. And still 
the clock didn’t strike, and I reckon we'd ’a’ 
stayed there till daylight if it hadn’t been for 
Sam Amos. Everybody knew there was 
something wrong, but nobody had the cour- 
age to git up and say soexcept Sam. He rose 
up in his pew and says he, ‘ Neighbors, I don’t 
want to disturb this watch-meetin’, but it 
looks to me like one of two things has hap- 
pened: either the new year’s got lost on the 
way or the old year’s took a notion to stay with 
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us a little longer, and,’ says he, ‘I move that 
somebody goes behind the pulpit and sees if 
there ain’t somethin’ wrong with the clock.’ 

“Well, Parson Page he got up and went up 
the pulpit steps—I ricollect he had to step over 
Martin Luther’s legs; Martin Luther was 
lyin’ over on his face sound asleep—and he 
stooped down and looked at the clock, and 
then he threw up his hands and says he: 
‘Why, bless my soul! It’s nearly one o’clock.’ 

“Well, with that the young folks begun to 
laugh scandalous, and everybody jumped up 
and begun talkin’ at once. Abram says, 
‘The strikin’ part o’ that clock must be out 0’ 
fix.’ And Parson Page says, ‘That can’t be, 
for I carried it to town last week and had it 
put in order especially for this occasion.’ 
And Milly Amos says, ‘Why didn’t some o’ 
you men folks look at your watches instead 0’ 
lettin’ us sit here wastin’ all this good time ?’ 
And Sam Amos says, ‘I did look at mine, but 
it didn’t do much good, for I forgot to wind it 
last night, and it had stopped at half-past five 
in the mornin’ or the evenin’, I couldn’t tell 
which.’ And Silas Petty said his watch 
hadn’t been keepin’ good time lately, and he 
didn’t think it was worth while to look at it. 
And Parson Page said he laid his watch on the 
bureau and forgot to put it back in his vest 
pocket when he put on his Sunday clothes. 
And somebody says, ‘ Maybe the clock struck 
and we didn’t hear it.’ And Abram says: 
‘I’m pretty certain the strikin’ part o’ that 
clock is out o’ fix. Probably it got jarred 
bringin’ it over here.’ 

‘Jest then the old clock struck one as loud 
and clear as you please. And Parson Page 
says: ‘Do you hear that? There’s nothing 
wrong with the clock; it must be our ears that 
are out of fix.’ And Silas Petty says: ‘There’s 
nothin’ the matter with my ears. It’s my 
opinion some o’ those rascally boys have been 
foolin’ with the clock jest to play a trick on us. 
They’ve had a. mighty good chance at it, 
sprawlin’ around here on the floor and the 
clock out o’ sight behind the pulpit.’ Little 
Sam Amos and the Crawford boys they spoke 
up and says they, ‘We never touched the 
clock,’ and Milly says: ‘You can’t lay it on 
little Sam. He’s been fast asleep for the last 
two hours.’ And somebody says, ‘Where’s 
Martin Luther?’ and we all looked around, 
and Parson Page says, ‘Why, he must be 
here; he was sound aslee pon the floor when I 
stepped up here to examine the clock.’ And 
Sam Amos says, ‘Look a-yonder, will you ?’ 
and he p’inted toward the winder, and there 


was Martin Luther up on the winder-sill out- 
side, with his face right up against the glass 
and his nose all flattened out, and grinnin’ 
like a Cheshire cat. And as soon as he saw 
us lookin’ at him he dropped down to the 
ground and give a whoop like a wild Indian 
and went tearin’ down the road as hard as he 
could foot it in the direction of Schuyler Hall. 
“Well, honey, it was right aggravatin’. 
You know country folks have to work hard 
and git up early, and there we’d lost a good 
hour o’ sleep all for nothin’, and a madder set 
o’ folks you never saw, all but the young folks. 
They laughed and laughed, and of course 
that made us all still madder. Silas. Petty 
and Dave Crawford begun blessin’ Martin 
Luther and sayin’ what ought to be done to 
him and how they was goin’ to let Brother 
Wilson know about this as soon as day broke, 
and Sam Amos he listened to ’em a while and 
then says he: ‘Now here it is, the new year 
jest an hour old, and you church-members are 
breakin’ every one o’ your good resolutions 
about keepin’ your temper and _ bein’ chari- 
table to your neighbors. Can’t you make al- 
lowances for a boy?’ And Uncle Jerry says: 
‘That’s right, Sam. What’s the use in takin’ 
notice of a boy’s pranks? We’ve all been boys 
once—all except the women folks—and there 
ain’t one of us that hasn’t rocked houses and 
stole watermelons and robbed orchards and 
disturbed meetin’ and done all the rest o’ the 
devilment that boys delight in. But jest let a 
boy play a joke on us and we forgit all about 
the sins of our youth. To hear us talk, a 
person would think that we was born sixty 
years old.’ Says he: ‘All we’ve lost is an 
hour’s sleep, and we can make that up by 
goin’ to bed earlier to-morrow night. Now, 
why not overlook this little caper of Martin 
Luther’s and begin the new year in a good 
humor with everything and everybody ?’ 
‘“‘And Sam Amos he begun to laugh, and he 
laughed till he had to set down, and he kept on 
till Milly got skeered and beat him in the back 
to make him stop, and finally he got his 
breath. and says he, ‘I’m laughin’ to think 
how we all looked settin’ here at one o’clock 
in the mornin’ waitin’ to hear the clock strike 
twelve.’ And then he started out again, and 
we laughed with him, and everybody went 
home in a good humor. I ricollect me and 
Abram had an argument on the way home 
about whether it was worth while to go to bed 
or not. Abram said it was worth while to 
go to bed if you couldn’t sleep but a half-hour, 
but betwixt laughin’ and ridin’ in the cold air 
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I was so wide awake I felt like I never 
wanted to sleep again; and I went to work 
and cleaned up the house and cut out some 
sewin’ and had breakfast ready by half-past 
four. I never made that sleep up, child, and 
I never felt any worse for it. You know 
what the Bible says, ‘As thy day so shall thy 
strength be,’ and when a person’s young 
there’s strength for the day and more be- 
sides. ” 

Aunt Jane dropped her knitting and rested 
her head against the patchwork cover of the 
high-backed chair. Like a great wall of 
shelter and defense, we felt around us the deep 
stillness of a midwinter night in the country. 
The last traveler had gone his homeward way 
over the pike hours ago, and in the quiet room 
we could hear now and then those faint noises 
made by shrinking timbers, as if the old house 
groaned in the icy clutch of the December 
cold; and, louder and clearer than by day, the 
voice of the clock ticking away the last hours 
of the old year. 

What is there in the flight of years to sadden 
the heart? Our little times and seasons are 
but fragments of eternity, and eternity is ours. 
The sunset on which we gaze with melan- 


" choly eyes is a sunrise on the other side of the 








MUSCLES OF HIS NECK THAT WINTER 


world, and the vanishing days can take from 
us nothing that may not be restored by some 
day yet unborn. Eternity! Immortality! If 
mortal mind could but fathom the depth of 
these ideas they would be as wells of peace in 
which all trouble, all regret, would be forever 
drowned. But as Aunt Jane and I sat alone 
by her deserted hearth we saw the shadows of 
the night deepening as the fire burned low, 
and in our hearts we felt another and a 
darker shadow cast by the wing of the passing 
year. And, breaking our dreams, the clock 
struck ten. Aunt Jane gave a start, and the 
ball of yarn fell from her lap. She picked it 
up before I could reach it, and winding the 
yarn and rolling the stocking around the ball 
she called in her wandering thoughts and en- 
tered instantly into the life of the present 
hour. 

“Light the lamp, child,” she said, “and 
hand me my Bible The Scripture’s got a 
word suitable for every season, and I’ ll read 
you the psalm that Parson Page read the night 
the clock didn’t strike.” 

Reverently she laid the heavy calf-bound 
volume across her knees, and turning the 
leaves with swift and certain fingers she found 
the ninetieth psalm as readily as the twentieth- 
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century woman finds Sordello in her complete 
Browning. Centuries ago a Hebrew, stand- 
ing on one of the mountain peaks of old age, 
saw in a vision the little lives and the little 
deeds of men outlined against a background 
of the ‘‘eternal years of God.” He put the 
vision into words, and because they held a 
universal thought, a burden of the soul in 
every age and clime, those words have out- 
lasted kingdoms and dynasties. I had often 
heard the rhythmic lines rolling from priestly 
lips and echoing under cathedral arches, but 
never had they moved me as now, when by 
the dying fire in the last hours of a dying year 
I heard them, half chanted, half read, in the 
tremulous voice of an old woman whose feet 
were on the same height and whose eyes be- 
held the same vision: 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all gen- 
erations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction; 
Return, ye children of men. 

For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yes- 
terday when it is past, and as a watch in the night. 

Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they are 
as asleep: in the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. 

In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; in 
the evening it is cut down, and withereth. ; 

For all our days are passed away in thy wrath; we 
spend our years as a tale that is told. 

The days of our years are threescore years and ten; 
and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
yet is their strength labor and sorrow; for it is soon 
cut off, and we fly away. ‘ 

So teach us to number our days, 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

O satisfy us early with thy mercy; 
joice and be glad all our days. 

Make us glad according to the days wherein thou 
hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have seen 
evil. 

Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us; and establish thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 

Aunt Jane removed her glasses and folded 
her withered hands over the sacred pages. 
“You know, child, ” she said, ‘‘the Bible’s the 
word of God. I ain’t questionin’ that. But 
it looks like to me that there’s some o’ the 
words of man in it, too. Now this psalm I’ve 
jest read is the very one to read at a watch- 
meetin’.on New-year’s eve because it’s all 
about time and life and the passin’ o’ the 
years, but there’s some o’ the verses I’d like to 
leave out. There’s that tenth one about ‘the 
days of our years’ and the strength of our 
years. I reckon we all feel like sayin’ such 
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things when we git tired and it looks like we 
haven’t done the work we set out to do, but 
that’s the sort o’ feelin’ to keep to ourselves, 
It don’t do any good to tell such feelin’s. And 
when a man can say that the Lord has been 
his dwellin’ place in all generations he oughtn’t 
to turn right around and say that the strength 
of his years is jest labor and sorrow. The 
trouble with some folks is that they’re always 
lookin’ back and countin’ the years wherein 
they have seen evil, but they don’t ricollect 
that the Lord’s promise is to make us glad 
accordin’ to the evil years. Trouble has got 
to come to us, child, but whenever it comes 
we ought to know there’s happiness comin’ to 
make up for it jest like this psalm says, ‘Make 
us glad according to the days wherein thou 
hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have 
seenevil.’ I’ve lived pretty near eighty years, 
and I’ve had my share o’ trouble, but I’m far 
from sayin’ that the strength of my years is 
nothin’ but labor and sorrow. I never had a 
sorrow that I didn’t know there was a happi- 

ness comin’ to make up for it. I’ve spent my 
life ‘as a tale that is told,’ and I’m nearly to the 
end of it, but I’d be right glad, child, if I could 
go back to the beginnin’ and have it told all 
over again.” 

It is easy to pronounce a benediction on 
life when life is in its morning; but with the 
darkness of the long night closing around us 
the words that rise most often to human lips 
are the words of the cynic king who, from 
“the dazzling height of a throne,” looked 
down on the magnificent ruin of his years and 
said, 

“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 

God once looked at a seething chaos which 
he called his world and pronounced it good. 
Only a divinity could do this. And only 
the divi inity in man enables one to look back 
on the chaos of sorrow, ecstasy, hope, de- 
spair, labor, failure, sin, and suffering which 
we call life and say, “It is all good; I would 
live it again if I might.” 

Aunt Jane closed her Bible and laid it on 
the mahogany center-table. “ Half-past ten 
o’clock,” she said, glancing at the clock in the 
corner. “I sometimes think, honey, that I’d 
like to watch the old year out once more, for 
there’s something about the night th@fheday 
hasn’t got. But I’m too old to lose #eep un- 
less there’s a good reason for it, so cover up 
the fire and we’ll sleep the old year out instead 
0’ watchin’ it out. This night’s no more’n 
any other night, and it’s jest as Parson Page 
said, every day’s a New-year’s day.” 
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The Human Thermometer 





By Ralph Linn ‘ 


Illustrated by Gordon Ross 


“"1R. MULHEIM sat quietly 
} chewing the cud of reflection 
—and fine-cut—in his accus- 
tomed chair beside the egg- 
stove in the corner grocery. 
The small boy entered and 
perched himself on a cracker- 
barrel safely out of range. 
After an exchange of saluta- 
tions there was a brief silence, 
which was broken at length by the small boy. 

“JT thought perhaps you might like to tell 
me some more of your adventures,” he said 
insinuatingly. 

Mr. Mulheim continued to chew in silence 
for a minute or two, gazing reflectively at 
the wooden box full of sawdust which served 
him-as a target. “Did I ever tell you,” he 
inquired at length, “about Blue-nose Bill, 
the human thermometer ?”’ 

“No,” said the small boy, “ you never did. 
I think I’d like to hear about him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Mulheim, “he was about 
the queerest case I ever run up against, was 
Bill. I first met him somewhere about the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean, as near as I 
can judge, which is queer enough to begin 
with. Old Cap’n Hoke was a good friend o’ 
mine in them days—that was twenty-five 
year ago; he’s dead now. He was cap’n of 
a square-rigger runnin’ between New York 
an’ all creation. I happened to be a trifle 
out o’ condition about that time, an’ the doc- 
tor he says to me, ‘It’s change an’ fresh air 
for yours or you’re up against it,’ he says. I 
see Cap’n Hoke a day or two after that, an’ 
told him about it. 

“*Well an’ good,’ says he. ‘The Mary 
Malone sails to-morrow for London. You 
come along an’ you'll get all the fresh air 
you’re after,’ says he. 

“*T will,’ says I, an’ I done it. 

“Things went pretty pleasant the first half 
0’ the way over, an’ the air an’ the weather 
was fine; an’ then one mornin’ I started on 
deck to take a look at the sunrise, an’ found 








the temperature had took a most amazin’ 
drop overnight. I cut for below to get more 
cover. 

“*What’s the meanin’ o’ this?’ says I to 
the cap’n when I got back on deck. ‘Do 
you have snow-squalls in August in this lati- 
tood, or have you lost your bearin’s an’ 
struck the coast o’ Labrador ?’ 

“*Tceberg,’ says he, pointin’ to wind’ard. 

“T looked, but couldn’t see nothin’ but a 
kind o’ blue haze ’way off in the distance. It 
come closer after a bit, an’ I see the old man 
was right, as o’ course I knew he was. We 
kept comin’ closer to the thing—or it to us— 
an’ by an’ by I turns to the cap’n, an’ I says, 
‘Cap’n, there’s a black spot on that over- 
grown refrigerator out there, an’ it’s alive, 
for it’s movin’.’ 

“The cap’n looked, an’ then got his glass. 
‘You’re right,’ says he, ‘an’ it’s a man.’ 

‘©’ course there wasn’t nothin’ to do after 
that but try to rescue him, an’ as soon as the 
iceberg got close enough we lowered a boat, 
an’ the cap’n an’ a couple o’ sailors an’ me 
got in an’ started for the chunk o’ ice where 
the man was sittin’. An’ what do you s’pose 
he was doin’? Playin’ a guitar an’ singin’ 
to it. His fingers must have been pretty tol- 
erable stiff, but he was playin’ ahead just the 
same, an’ singin’ the funeralest tunes you 
ever heard in a deep bass voice that sounded 
as if it come from ’way down in the ocean 
somewhere— Hark! From the Tomb,’ ‘ Take 
Me Home to Die,’ an’ such things. We 
could hear him long before we got to him. 

“When we got close enough to get a good 
look at him we found he was queerer lookin’ 
than he was actin’. He couldn’t have been 
more’n four foot an’ a half high, an’ his face 
an’ han’s was a sort o’ greeny blue color. 
His nose looked like yours would if you was 
drowned a week. As for clothes, he looked 
like a ten-year-old rigged up in duds that be- 
longed to his grandfather. His collar was 
poked up aroun’ his ears, his coat-tail come 
almost to his knees, an’ his trousers legs 
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looked like a couple o’ these foldin’ Chinese 
lanterns. Altogether he looked like he’d 
been a full-sized man once, but ’d rashly 
jumped off a church-steeple onto a brick 
pavement, an’ it ’d shortened him. Besides 
the guitar he was playin’ on he had a banjo 
beside him in a case. He had the woebe- 
gonest face you ever saw, an’ somehow or 
other when we reached him he didn’t seem 
overjoyed. 

“*Come on, my man,’ says the cap’n, 
pickin’ up the banjo. ‘Cheer up; we’re not 
pirates. That ship over there’s the Mary 
Malone, an’ I’m cap’n of her. We come to 
rescue you, that’s all.’ 

“The blue-nosed man pulled a red ban- 
danna out o’ his pocket. ‘Of what avail?’ 
says he, very mournful. ‘A few short hours 
an’ my troubled soul would be at rest. The 
world is hard and cruel. E’en this uncon- 
genial ice is not so cold as the world,’ says 
he, an’ he wiped away a tear with the ban- 
danna. 

“Oh, come on; you got a chill,’ says the 
cap’n. ‘What you want’s some hot grub an’ 
a stiff toddy, an’ the world’ll warm up.’ 
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***CAP’N, THERE’S A BLACK SPOT ON THAT OVERGROWN REFRIGERATOR OUT THERE,’ 
AN’ IT’S ALIVE, FOR IT’S MOVIN 


Blue-nose got off some more high-soundin’ 
stuff about preferrin’ death to the cold 
world, but he come. 

“As soon as we got him on board the Mary 
Malone the cap’n give orders to feed him up 
an’ get him somethin’ hot to drink, an’ left 
him to the tender mercies o’ .the cook. I 
went to look Blue-nose up a half-hour later. 
an’ found him sittin’ on deck playin’ his 
guitar. He’d dropped ‘Hark! From the 

Tomb’ an’ ‘ Take Me 
Home to Die,’ an’ was 
singin’ ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’ jan’ ‘ Massa’s 
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in de Cold, Cold Ground,’ an’ things like 
that, which wasn’t just exactly jolly, but was 
an improvement over the others. The queer 
thing about it was that he was singin’ in a 
good barytone voice—nothin’ like the one I’d 
heard him usin’ before we took him off the 
iceberg. I didn’t want to go close enough to 
disturb him, for fear 0’ startin’ him off on 
the cold world an’ ‘Hark! From the Tomb’; 
but it certainly did look to me from where I 
stood like he was a good six inches taller, an’ 
it seemed to me as if the wrinkles was com- 
in’ out o’ his trousers legs. Still I knowed 
it was him. There wasn’t no mistakin’ that 
blue nose. I went below pretty considerable 
puzzled, but I figgered out after a bit that 
he’d naturally got some hoarse singin’ on 
an iceberg, an’ that the rest was most likely 
imagination. 

“The wind changed pretty soon an’ quit 
blowin’ off the iceberg, an’ it begun to get 
awful hot. It was stuffy’ down below, an’ I 
went up on deck by an’ by to get a bit o’ air. 
As I got my head above deck I heard a 
racket like a whole minstrel show, some- 
where about the locality I’d left Blue-nose 
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in. I went to investigate, an’ it was him, 
sure enough; but he wasn’t harkin’ from the 
tomb, not by a jugful! He’d dropped the 
guitar an’ was playin’ jig tunes on the banjo 
an’ singin’ the liveliest kind o’ songs you 
ever heard, in a high tenor voice, swingin’ 
himself as he thumped, an’ keepin’ time 
with his feet. He was a good six foot tall. 
All the accordion plaits was gone out o’ his 
trousers, an’ they was high-water by two 


inches. His coat looked bobtailed, an’ his 
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my breath. When I’d got it I says, ‘Excuse 
the curiosity of a total stranger, but will you 
kindly explain this most amazin’ business? 
I’ve met queer ducks in m, time,’ says I, 
‘but you’re the limit.’ 

‘“He let out a roar o’ laughter, an’ then 
started in to explain, stoppin’ every few 
words to sing a bit of a song, or do a few 
jigs on the banjo. ‘It’s simple enough,’ 
says he. ‘I was once upon a time a lookin’- 
glass-maker, an’ the mercury got into my 





‘*‘WHEN WE GOT CLOSE ENOUGH TO GET A GOOD LOOK AT HIM WE 


FOUND HE WAS QUEERER LOOKIN’ THAN HE WAS ACTIN’’ 


vest didn’t come anywhere near meetin’ his 
waistband. : 

“Hello, my bully boy,’ he yells when he 
sees me. ‘Come join in festive song. Sor- 
rows an’ cares,’ says he, ‘we may despise— 
a glass o’ wine will drown them. Ho, for 
the flowing bowl! We’ll drink an’ sing, an’ 
dance dull care away. Oh, a life on the 
ocean wave for mine!’ says he, endin’ up 
somewhere on high X, with a bang on the 
banjo that pretty nigh bust the head in. 

“T set down on a coil 0’ rope to sort o’ get 


? 


system to such an extent,’ says he, ‘as to 
spoil my complexion an’ make me uncom- 
mon sensitive to changes in temperature,’ 


says he. ‘I’m a livin’ thermometer,’ says 
he. ‘When the temperature drops my 
stature drops with it, an’ my voice an’ my 
spirits. When the temperature rises, up 


comes my height, likewise my spirits, like- 
wise my voice,’ says he, an’ off he went into 
a riproarious drinkin’-song. 

“Tt took us some time to get used to Blue- 
nose Bill, as we called him, for you had to 
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be onto his curves to get along with him. 
You always had to consider the temperature 
before you monkeyed with Bill. He’d start 
out in the mornin’ sober an’ sensible, with 
‘Home, Sweet Home’; along toward noon, 
when the sun got hot, he’d reach the jig-an’- 
banjo stage, an’ then if a squall come along 
an’ it got cold you’d find Bill stuck away by 
himself with his guitar, singin’ funeral 
hymns; an’ if it got too cold you had to 
watch him to keep him from jumpin’ over- 
board, guitar an’ all, in a fit o’ melancholy. 

“We learned a lot more queer things about 
Bill as time went on. Bill was to the old 
man’s thermometer just what a strikin’ clock 
is to a watch. If somebody’d ask how 
warm it was gettin’ somebody else ’d say: 
‘Sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. Don’t you 
hear Blue-nose singin’ “Annie Laurie” ?’ 
He was a good fel- 
low, too—down to 
forty or forty-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit; an’ 
when we got to un- 
derstand him we was 
real glad to have him 
around. I tried sev- 
eral times to get him 
to tell me how he 
come to be on that 
there iceberg, but I 
never got no satisfac- 
tion. When he was 
feelin’ hilarious he 
always said that was 
a gloomy subject, an’ 
gloomy subjects was 
bad for digestion; an’ 
when he got down 
toward the freezin’- 
point he’d only say, 
‘Of what avail?’ an’ 
mumble somethin’ 
about the cold world, 
an’ couldn’t be got to 
talk sense at all. I 
guess if I had struck 
him just at the right 
temperature he might 
o’ told me, but I 
couldn’t seem to hit 
it, an’ so I never 
found out. 

“The rest o’ the trip over was tolerable 
uneventful, an’ we docked in the Thames all 
right side up with care. Then while the 
Mary Malone was unloadin’ and takin’ on a 





‘HE REALIZED RIGHT AWAY THAT SOMETHIN’ 
HAD HAPPENED TO HIS POPULARITY’’ 


new cargo Bill an’ me set out for London to 
see the sights. The weather was warm, an’ 
Bill’s clothes fit about right, except they got 
a little loose sometimes after sundown. His 
spirits was in accordance with the ther- 
mometer, an’ he made a tolerable lively 
travelin’ companion. . But he did get into a 
fearful embarrassin’ mess one evenin’. We’d 
picked up some friends, knockin’ about 
town, an’ one day we was both invited to a 
dance to take place that night, an’ we hired 
dress-suits an’ went. Now Bill ought to 
have known better, but ’d most forgot about 
his peculiarities an’ probably wouldn’t have 
said anything anyhow, so, as I said, we went. 

“Up to the time the music struck up Bill 
made a big impression; the ballroom was 
pretty warm, an’ he was in high spirits— 
vivayshus wasn’t the word for it. Then the 
dancin’ begun, an’ 
Bill begun to warm 
up. I see his coat 
was gettin’ tight after 
the first waltz, an’ I 
mentioned the fact. 
‘Bill,’ I says, ‘what 
are you goin’ to do 


when your clothes 
begins to get too 
small ?” 


“Drink ice-water,’ 
he says, an’ started 
off to find a cooler. 
But he couldn’t find 
none. I learned 
afterward them Bnit- 
ishers don’t use ’em. 
Well, he was in a 
way. He had asked 
about a dozen girls 
to dance with him. 
I wanted him to play 
sick an’ leave before 
he got into trouble, 
but his high spirits 
made him reckless, 
an’ he wouldn’t go. 
As I passed him, 
durin’ the next waltz, 
I heard a rippin’ 
sound, an’ I knew his 
dress-coat had bust; 
an’ I could see his 
red socks between the ends o’ his trousers 
legs an’ the tops o’ his hired pumps. 

“Then he begun to shed buttons, an’ I 
got uneasier than ever. Folks got to starin’ 
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at him. He looked near seven foot tall, an’ 
there was a gap o’ several inches between 
his vest an’ his trousers. He was the awful- 
lest sight you ever saw. Even then he 
wouldn’t have consented to quit, bein’ 
plumb crazy by this time; but the next girl 
he asked to dance with him settled the ques- 
tion. Did you ever try to speak to an Eng- 
lish girl you hadn’t been introduced to? If 
you ever did you can pretty near figger out 
what happened to Bill. When Bill slid up 
to the next girl on his dance-program, to 


claim the waltz that was comin’ to him, his . 


costoom lookin’ like one o’ these here dis- 
sected puzzles that somebody’d put together 
kind o’ careless like, that girl didn’t say a 
word, but just looked at him; and that was 
all that was necessary. It takes an English 
girl to look that way. Freezin’! It made 
me think right away o’ that day we took Bill 
off the iceberg, an’ as for Bill, he just fairly 
shriveled. I have heard of fellows shrivelin’ 
before, but Bill he actually done it. His 
vest an’ his trousers begun to come together, 
an’ his trousers legs went down till they 


*****OH, A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE”? SUNG BILL” 


He re- 
alized right away that somethin’ had hap- 
pened to his popularity, an’ when I suggested 
it was time to leave he didn’t make no objec- 


hooked up on the tops o’ his shoes. 


tions. It was plain enough to me then why 
the Britishers didn’t make use of ice-boxes 
an’ such; I judged they didn’t really need 
‘em. ‘The next time you go to a dance, 
Bill,’ I says, when I got him outside, ‘ you’d 
better provide yourself with a rubber dress- 
suit an’ a pocket refrigerator.’ 
“Howsomever, the Mary Malone sailed 
for New York a few days after that, an’ took 
us away from danger o’ that sort. We 
struck danger of another sort, though, about 
a week out, in the shape of a fearful storm. 
The waves an’ wind was somethin’ awful, 
an’ cold—I never felt cold that went through 
you so. We done the best we could to 
weather the blow, but one after another the 
masts went by the board, an’ when the last 
one went the cap’n an’ crew got ready to 
take to the boats. Then it turned up that 
Blue-nose Bil was missin’, an’ I went to 
look for him. I found him after a while, 
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‘YOU OUGHT TO ’VE SEEN THE WAY THE ‘MARY MALONE’ TORE THROUGH 


down in the cabin, his head in his hands. 

He wasn’t even tryin’ to play his guitar. I 

s’pose there wasn’t no tunes written dismal 
enough to express his feelin’s. 

' “*¥For heaven’s sake, wake up,’ I says. 

‘We’ve got to take to the boats. It’s our 

only chance. Hump yourself.’ 

“*Of what avail?’ says he, in a hoarse 
mumble. ‘A few brief moments an’ my 
troubled soul P 

“*Hang your troubled soul!’ says I. ‘Are 
you comin’ or not?’ He wouldn’t even an- 
swer, an’ I had to leave him. I hated to do 


it; but I couldn’t do him any good by stay- 


in’, so I hurried up on deck. The boats was 
gone. I’d stayed too long arguin’ with Bill, 
an’ they’d left me. I was in a pretty mess. 
I went below, but I stayed clear o’ Bill. I 
wasn’t feelin’ jolly anyhow, without havin’ 
to listen to his dismal talk. If I had to 
drownd I wanted to do it as cheerful as pos- 
sible. 

“But I didn’t drownd, after all. It wasn’t 
many hours after the boats left till the storm 
blew over, an’,the sun come out hot an’ 
strong; an’ pretty soon after that I heard 
Bill’s banjo goin’ up on deck. 

“*Well,’ says I, goin’ up to him, ‘it’sa 
pretty mess you’ve got us both in, ain’t it?’ 

“<“QOh, a life on the ocean wave,”’’ sung 
Bill, plunkety-plunk. 

“*Ocean wave be hanged!’ says I. ‘How 
about a life on the ocean wave on a ship 
with no masts an’ no sails, an’ only two men 
to navigate her at that?’ says I. 

«Oh, I’m a cook an’ a captain bold, 

An’ the mate o’ the Nancy brig, 
An’ a bo’sun tight, an’ a midshipmite 
An’ the crew o’ the captain’s gig,’’’ 
says Bill, plunkety-plunk. 

“T see there wasn’t no use gettin’ mad at 
him, so I cooled down. ‘You’ve got us into 
this mess,’ says I; ‘throw that rattlebox away 
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THE WATER”’ 


an’ put your mind to work in the general 
direction o’ gettin’ us out. We’ve got to fig- 
ger out some way to make this old hulk go, 
or we’re liable to drift ’round here forever,’ 
says I. 

“Bill actually put his banjo down for a 
minute, an’ then he says, ‘Automobiles.’ 
First off I thought he was crazy, then I be- 
gun to think maybe he wasn’t. I know 
there’s a notion nowadays that automobiles 
is a modern institution; but they ain’t. We 
had a consignment o’ them on board the 
Mary Malone—-all racin’-machines. The 
first ones ever made. 

“* Automobiles,’ says Bill again, an’ then 
he started in an’ explained his scheme, an’ 
we set to work right at once to carry it out. 
First off we got the ship’s carpenter’s tools 
an’ built a big paddle-wheel like they use on 
them Ohio River towboats, an’ we rigged 
this up on a mighty strong framework at the 
stern o’ the Mary Malone. Then we h’isted 
up the back wheels o’ the biggest an’ fastest 
automobile, pieced the drivin’-chains o’ the 
whole lot together into one long chain, an’ 
hitched the gasoline-engine o’ the big ma- 
chine to the paddle-wheel. There was bar- 
rels an’ barrels o’ gasoline on board—part 0’ 
the consignment—an’ we filled the tank an’ 
started the engine. 

“Go? You ought to ’ve seen the way the 
Mary Malone tore through the water. She’d 
’a’ made one o’ these here modern grey- 
hounds look sick; an’ the way that paddle- 
wheel made the spray fly was nothin’ short 
o’ frightful. I learned afterward that the 
Admiral Nelson—Liverpool to New York, 
Cap’n Harding—passed to north’ard of us, 
an’ reported that while in latitude an’ longi- 
tude somethin’ or other she’d sighted the 
biggest waterspout on record, goin’ south at 
a rate o’ speed never before equaled. 

“We couldn’t steer the Mary Malone be- 
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cause the riggin’ we’d put up for the paddle- 
wheel interfered with the rudder, so we just 
let her go an’ took chances. It kept gettin’ 
warmer an’ warmer every day, an’ Bill’s 
clothes kept gettin’ shorter an’ shorter, so I 
knowed we was goin’ south. After a while 
it got to gettin’ cooler again, an’ I calculated 
we'd crossed the equator, an’ I was right. I 
noticed one day that Bill’s clothes fit him ex- 
actly, an’ he looked like a sane man an’ be- 
haved like one for about the first time since 
we'd started; an’ that same day we run 
ashore on what 
turned out to be a 
big island. 

“We didn’t get 
much chance to do 
any explorin’ just 
right away, for the 
minute the Mary 
Malone struck bot- 
tom she was board- 
ed by a mob o’ the 
ugliest savages I 
ever saw. They 
was a sort 0’ dark- 
yellow color an’ had 
faces on them like 
Chinese masks. 
They hauled us up 
before a solemn, 
self-important old 
savage that looked 
to me like a justice 
o’ the peace. There 
was a lot o’ pala- 
verin’ that we 
couldn’t under- 
stand, but the 
squire seemed to 
think that, what- 
ever we was there 
for, the evidence 
showed sufficient 
grounds to hold us 
for court, for he 
jabbered somethin’ 
to a couple o’ par- 
ticularly ugly-look- 
in’ savages along- 
side him, who took 
us off into the 
woods an’ poked us 
feet first through 
a hole in the 
gtound about two 
foot square. We 





“Tl CLIMBED UP HIM AN’ OUT 0’ THE CISTERN” 
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dropped a considerable distance an’ landed 
on a solid rock bottom. We found we 
was in a sort o’ cistern that didn’t seem 
to lead anywhere an’ hadn’t no opening but 
that two-foot hole we had come in at. There 
wasn’t nothin’ in the place but some pieces 
of old dry wood. How they come there I 
don’t know. 

“We sat an’ talked the situation over, 
Bill an’ me, an’ concluded the only thing 
to be done for the time bein’ was to wait 
till it got dark an’ then try to get out o’ 
that hole. The 
sun went down by 
an’ by, an’ down 
in that cistern it 
was dark enough 
for anybody. Then 
I stood under the 
hole, an’ Bill stood 
on my head an’ 
tried to reach the 
top with his hands, 
but he was too 
short. We tried to 
pile up the dry 
wood to stand on, 
but it was only lit- 
tle chips an’ stuff 
an’ wouldn’t do. 
Then an ideastruck 
me. 

“*Bill,’ I says, 
‘have you got a 
match ?’ 

“*T have,’ says 
he. 

“Then,” says I, 
‘we'll be out o’ this 
in fifteen minutes,’ 
an’ I took the 
match, piled up all 
the dry wood, an’ 
set fire to it. It 
wasn’t five minutes 
before it was as hot 
down there as a 
Mexican tamale, 
an’ we was both 
steamin’ like a 
couple o’ large-size 
teakettles. Then 
Bill gets on top 0’ 
me again an’ reach- 
es for the hole in 
the roof. He was 
just about a half- 








“T STOOD BILL WHERE THE SUN SHONE ON HIM, AN’ BEGUN TO MAKE PASSES” 


inch too short. 
yourself.’ 

“So Bill he runs around the place a bit, 
jumpin’ an’ swingin’ his arms till he’d ’a’ 
been red as a beet if he’d been like ordinary 
folks. Bein’ blue to start with, he just 
turned sort o’ purple. Then he took an- 
other try for the top o’ the hole, an’ that 
time he ‘made it. He hung on tight, an’ I 
climbed up him an’ out o’ the cistern, an’ 
then pulled him out. 

“We struck for the shore an’ was makin’ 
record time, for we wanted to reach the Mary 
Malone before the tide lifted her clear o’ the 
sand, when we run straight into a gang o’ 
them ugly heathen; an’ it wasn’t five minutes 
till we was back in the cistern again. This 
time they left a big savage on guard, with an 
awfully ugly-lookin’ pokin’ instrument in his 
hand, an’ we didn’t make no more attempts 
to escape. 
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‘Exercise,’ says I; ‘chase, 


“Next mornin’ a couple o’ heathen come 
an’ pulled us out o’ the cistern with a rope, 
an’ tied us to a tree a short distance away. 
I almost fell over when one o’ the constables 
begun talkin’ to me in broken English. He 
said the queen o’ the island was white like 
me, an’ she spoke English an’ had taught 
him. Said he’d been a page at the palace 
when he was a kid—he wasn’t more’n 
twenty at the time I’m talkin’ about—an’ 
the queen had took a fancy to him an’ 
taught him her language. He said we was 
to be brought before the prime minister 
pretty soon, an’ as the prime minister wasn't 
fond o’ strangers he thought likely what he’d 
do to us would be plenty. The young con- 
stable seemed a pretty decent sort o’ chap, 
an’ I asked him as a special favor to bring 
me before the prime minister first, an’ he 
said he would. I had been doin’ some lookin’ 
around an’a lot o’ thinkin’, an’ Ihad a scheme. 
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stay there if you 
freeze. D’ye hear?’ 

“‘What’s that 
for?’ says Bill. 

“‘Never you 
mind,’ saysI. ‘Do 
what I tell you, an’ 
you'll find out.’ 
An’ Bill promised 
he would. 

“Pretty soon the 
prime minister 
turned up. He was 
the ugliest-lookin’ 
villain I’d seen yet. 
The squire wasn’t 
nothin’ to him. It 
didn’t take him 
more’n a minute to 
dispose 0’ my case, 
an’ while I couldn’t 
understand what he 
said, his meanin’ 
was clear enough to 
make cold shivers 
go up an’ down my 
back. The con- 
stables was about to 
take me away with- 
out takin’ any evi- 
dence for the de- 
fense, when I says 
to the young fellow 
before mentioned: 
‘Lookee here, this 
looks to me like an- 
other justice-o’-the- 
peace proceedin’. 
I'd like to say some- 
thin’. You tell 
Honorable Punkin- 
face there that he’s 


missin’ an’ opportunity 0’ learnin’ a secret 
0’ magic that’ll make his army the terror 0’ 
the whole uncivilized world,’ I says. 

“He translated this to the old idol, an’ 
Punkinface told him to let me go ahead an’ 
talk; so I turned in an’ give him a song an’ 
dance about possessin’ the power to make 


“There was a big spring 0’ ice-cold water 
bubblin’ up right at the root o’ the tree we 
was tied to, an’ when the young constable 
wasn’t listenin’ I says to Bill: ‘ You listen to 
me, an’ we'll come out o’ this yet. 
I’m bein’ put through the third degree be- 
fore the prime minister you sit in that spring; 
get in it as deep as your rope’ll let you an’ 


Ralph Linn 





When 


in that spring. 





‘*IN THE MORNIN’ I CONGRATULATED BILL 
AN’ THE QUEEN” 


civilization again. 





every man in the service a foot taller an’ 
make a bloodthirsty warrior out o’ the sniv- 
elin’est coward that ever lived. 
stable hands all this over to Punkinface, who 
asks right away for a showdown. 

“*Bring me my slave,’ says I. 

“Now Bill had been 
He was shrunk to less’n 


nobody but the queen,’ says I. 
took us, me an’ my slave, which was Bill, an’ 
brought us before the queen. 

“T got another start when I see the queen. 
She was the finest looker I ever laid eyes on, 
an’ maybe she wasn’t glad to see a bit o’ 
I knowed right away we 
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The con- 


sittin’ all this time 


four foot six, his 
teeth was chatterin’, 
an’ he was the dis- 
malest-lookin’ ob- 
ject I ever see. 
‘Look at him,’ I 
says. ‘ Did you ever 
see a meaner-lookin’ 
coward, or a more 
insignificant-lookin’ 
specimen 0’ human- 
ity? Now you watch 
me.’ I stood Bill 
where the sun shone 
on him bright an’ 
warm, an’ begun to 
make passes over 
him. It was as- 
tonishin’ how quick 
he begun to warm 
up. In ten minutes 
he was five foot 
eight an’ chipper as 
a blue jay, an’ be- 
gun to look around 
for his banjo, which 
he’d left on board 
the Mary Malone. 

“Well, old Punk- 
inface was just 
tickled to death. 
He come down off 
his perch an’ 
hugged me. He 
wanted me to teach 
im the secret right 
away, but I says, 
very lofty, ‘Not so 
In my own country 
I am a king,’ says 
I, ‘an’ I won’t re- 
veal this secret to 
So off they 
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was safe, an’ I told her the whole business 
an’ how we’d hoodwinked old Punkinface, 
an’ she was tickled to death—laughed till 
she cried. Then she told us how she’d come 
there. Said she’d been born in England, 
shipwrecked on the island when a kid, an’ 
everybody else on board was drowned, an’ 
she was adopted by the king o’ the island, 
an’ when he died she become queen. 

“We was entertained most royal for a 
couple o’ weeks, an’ then I begun to get anx- 
ious to get back to America again. She 
give her consent, an’ Bill an’ me went to 
work to repair the Mary Malone, which was 
still stuck fast in the sand, an’ put her in 
commission. The shock o’ landin’ had 
busted the paddle-wheel. We got the 
wheel fixed in a couple o’ days, an’ with 
the help o’ the natives got the old hulk afloat 
again. 

““Well, Bill,’ says I, that same evenin’, 
‘the weather bein’ fair we’ll start north to- 
morrow mornin’ an’ sail till we get picked 
up by a vessel or hit the north pole.’ I no- 
ticed with a good bit o’ surprise that Bill 
didn’t seem enthusiastic. He set quiet for 
quite a spell, an’ then he says, ‘Mulheim, 
I’m awful sorry for you, but you’ll have to 
navigate the Mary Malone yourself. I’m not 
goin’ with you,’ he says. 

“T couldn’t believe my ear- at first, then 
I says: ‘Bill, I never see you like this 


The Lost Heart 


before when the thermometer was up to 
seventy. You got a chill. I'll have a fire 
lit an’ get you a stiff toddy, an’ you'll feel 
better.’ 

“*No,’ says he, ‘this ain’t no chill. I’ve 
been studyin’ this climate since I come here, 
an’ I find upon inquirin’ that it never gets 
above seventy-three degrees Fahrenheit, an’ 
never gets below seventy, except after sun- 
set, when it goes down to sixty-eight. That 
means that I can wear one suit o’ clothes all 
day an’ look like a gentleman, which is some- 
thin’ I can’t do in no other spot on earth. I 
can go to a dance without ice-water or dis- 
grace, by havin’ my dress-suit a trifle loose 
early in the evenin’. An’ besides this,’ says 
Bill, ‘I’m engaged to marry the queen. For 
all o’ which reasons I’m goin’ to stay here.’ 
An’ he stayed. 

“In the mornin’ I congratulated Bill an’ 
the queen, an’ me an’ the Mary Malone 
started north, an’ two weeks later I was 
picked- up by the steamer Sulian, bound for 
Holland. The Mary Malone was never seen 
no more, which is why automobiles wasn’t 
known till later. I never heard o’ Bill since. 
I s’pose he’s contented. Always seems to 
me I’d rather hang ’round a grocery-store in 
a civilized country than loaf ’round a palace 
in a land full o’ punkin-colored heathen; but 
maybe if I was full o’ quicksilver, like Bill, I 
might think different about it.” 


The Lost Heart 


By Marion Forster Gilmore 


WHERE is my heart? Ah! Love, I dare not say, 

I only know that it is hid away, 

Somehow, somewhere, and somewhat restless there, 
But safely hid away, poor heart, somewhere. 


I strive to call it back to me, but nay, 

That wilful heart refuses to obey. 

And do you ask, thus, in your sad, sweet way, 
You, Love, who know so well its secret lair, 


Where is my heart? 


Alone I wait and wonder, day by day, 

At the poor,’ pulsing heart that went astray 
Once in the mazes of a woman’s hair. 
Could it forsake a labyrinth so fair? 

No need for you to ask, for me to say— 


Where is my heart? 
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Photograph by Dover Street Studios 
ISADORA DUNCAN, WHO HAS BEEN REPEATING HER EUROPEAN SUCCESS WITH 
HER CLASSIC DANCES IN THIS COUNTRY 
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WINNETTE BARRETT AS POLLY, AND SCENE WITH MACLYN ARBUCKLE 
IN ‘THE ROUND-UP” 
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HELEN WARE, LEADING WOMAN, AND SCENE WITH ARNOLD DALY 
IN “THE REGENERATION” 
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IN “LOVE WATCHES” 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, 


GERTIE MILLAR, LEADING WOMAN, AND SCENE FROM THE NEW 


“THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG” 
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ISABEL D'ARMOND AND SCENE FROM “THE GIRL QUESTION” 





Photograph by Bangs 
HATTIE WILLIAMS AND SCENE FROM HER NEW PRODUCTION, “FLUFFY RUFFLES” 
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“THE FIGHTING HOPE” 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF LILLIAN RUSSELL, AS MRS. BARRINGTON, THE 
SPORTING WIDOW, IN “WILDFIRE 
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ALEXANDRA CARLISLE AS MRS. BAXTER, AND SCENE FROM HUBERT HENRY 
DAVIES’ CHARMING COMEDY. “THE MOLLUSC” 
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CHARLOTTE WALKER AND SCENE FROM “THE WARRENS OF VIRGINIA A CIVIL 
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MARY MANNERING AND SCENE FROM HER PRODUCTION OF “GLORIOUS BETSY” 
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LOTTA FAUST AS PHOEBE SNOW, AND SCENE FROM “THE MIMIC WORLD” 
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ROSE STAHL, WHO IS STARTING HER THIRD SEASON TRIUMPHANTLY IN 
“THE CHORUS-LADY” 





IDA BROOKS HUNT, LEADING WOMAN IN VICTOR HERBERT'S NEW MUSICAL 
PLAY, ‘ALGERIA” 











THE WEIGHT OF THE GIRL WAS HEAVY UPON HIS ARM. SHE HAD FAINTED 


(‘‘Passers-By"’) 
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Passers~By 





By Anthony Partridge 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


Synopsis: The fortunes of a street singer, Christine, and Ambrose Drake, a hunchback who accom- 
panies the girl with a street-piano and a monkey, are strangely linked with those of a British statesman, the 
Marquis of Ellingham. Gilbert Hannaway, a young Englishman, who is aware of this without knowing 
why, meets them again in London and becomes much interested in the girl. Drake warns the nobleman to 
leave England at once, as he does not want the girl to find him, but Hannaway brings Christine and Lord 


Ellingham together. 
The girl now enters into an entirely new life. 


The marquis calls on her after his return from abroad. 


We find her living quietly but luxuriously in London. 


He tells her that “they” are hot on his trail, and 


that Philip Champion is dead. The girl, who appears to understand, replies that in that case there are 
only three left, and of these Anatoile Devache is the worst. The marquis tells her that she must now 
choose between him and his enemies. That night when Christine returns home she finds the body of 


Devache in her rooms. He has been stabbed, and the crime is an inexplicable mystery. 
lived in Paris in a gambling-house frequented by a g 


The girl had 


ang of desperate characters known as the Black Foxes. 


The police raided the house. One man known as Jean the Terrible was captured and imprisoned. Another 
man, Champion, escaped. Hannaway happened to be a passer-by, and was a witness of these events. 
Drake, who knew Christine as a girl in the country, had taken her away from the house, and Champion 


accompanied them. 


Shortly after Anatoile’s death Drake, in a café, meets two men, Marcel and Pierre, evidently of those 


to whom Lord Ellingham has referred as “they.” 


After a conference at which the death of Anatoile is dis- 


cussed, Drake announces that he has found Champion in London and that he is the Marquis of Ellingham. 
The nobleman, he tells them, has taken Christine from him, and she is living inluxury. Drake calls on the 
marquis next day, and the latter agrees to see Marcel and Pierre. At the interview it is disclosed that 
Marcel is really a French nobleman, and that he has served in prison when Lord Ellingham should have 
been in his place. Marcel accuses the marquis of having escaped with four million francs. The latter 


is astounded. He knows nothing of the money. 


Marcel says it was hidden in the back of Drake’s' 


street-piano. It may be there yet. Marcel and Pierre seek out Drake, ply him with liquor, and go with 
him to his lodgings. Meanwhile Christine, who is very lonely, meets Drake in the street and asks him to 
come to see her. He does so and urges her to give up her home and go to Greece with him. 
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ing in a corner of the Duchess 
of Mechester’s drawing-room 
excited comment both on ac- 
count of the length of their 
conversation and from the 
mere fact that they were 
carrying on an animated dis- 
cussion. And yet, although 
one was Baron de Mayo, 
French ambassador to London, and the 
other was the Marquis of Ellingham, Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, the interests of their 
respective countries never once engaged their 
attention. So far as the baron was con- 
cerned, their conversation was pure gossip, 
and that it had any further significance for 
his companion was a fact of which he was 
entirely ignorant. 

“T had to-day,” he remarked, after they 





had shaken hands and talked for a moment 
or-two of nothing in particular, “‘a visit from 
the most extraordinary man in France.” 

The marquis was interested. ‘‘ Pray con- 
tinue,” he begged. ‘All my life I have won- 
dered who was really the most remarkable 
man in France, you or Monsieur Coquelin.” 

“Neither of us, I fear,” the baron an- 
swered, with a smile. ‘The man to whom 
I am alluding is Jacques Leblun, the detec- 
tive.” 

“T have heard of him often,” the marquis 
said quietly. 

‘‘He is over here,” the baron continued, 
‘in connection with an affair which at the 
time, I remember, interested me greatly. 
You, Marquis, probably never read of it. It 
is difficult to keep in touch with the domestic 
affairs of other nations. This affair, though, 
was, in a sense, of world-wide interest, for 
the people concerned in it were of all nation- 
alities. It was simply the breaking up of a 
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band of thieves, the most dangerous, I think, 
in some respects, of any that ever flourished 
in Paris.” 

“You interest me greatly,” the marquis 
murmured. ‘Pray continue.” 

“They began in a small way, I believe,” 
the baron said. ‘‘A very well dressed and 
charming woman, accompanied by a man 
also irreproachable—a man, indeed, of our 
ancient nobility—began to frequent the night 
cafés of Paris, the sort of places which flourish 
now in the Montmartre district. There they 
seemed to make acquaintances with people 
from all parts of the world, young people 
generally, who had money and little sense. 
They made acquaintances with Russians, 
with Englishmen, with Americans, and in 
time invited them to their house, an old- 
fashioned but very fine place in the Place 
Noire. Gambling to an unlimited extent 
went on there, gambling which, without a 
doubt, was conducted upon principles favor- 
able to the occupants of the house. Strange 
stories began to be whispered about concern- 
ing that house in the Place Noire. People 
entered it who were never seen to reappear. 
From it, too, as it eventually transpired, was 
conducted a system of robbery magnificent 
in its conception and on the whole, I should 
imagine, immensely lucrative. The police 
were warned, and the whole locality was un- 
der constant surveillance. And yet, so clever 
were those people, it was many months be- 
fore the police felt themselves justified in 
raiding the place. That night-attack is well 
remembered in Paris, even to-day. Two 
gendarmes were shot, but three of the ring- 
leaders were arrested. A man named Mar- 
cel, who was supposed to be the chief, and 
against whom many things were proved, was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. Through- 
out his trial, however, he denied most em- 
phatically that he was the actual leader of 
the Black Foxes, as they called themselves. 
He denied that it was he who shot one of the 
gendarmes through the heart, or that he was 
responsible for more than the conduct of the 
gaming part of the place. The police, how- 
ever, were almost unanimous against him, 
and the story of some other leader was 
looked upon as a myth. Only this man 
Jacques Leblun was dissatisfied. There was 
a story about a man, an Englishman or an 
American, I think he was, who escaped in 
disguise as a workman pushing a piano 
through the streets. Such a person was cer- 
tainly seen in the vicinity that night, but was 











allowed to pass, as there was nothing to ex- 
cite suspicion. A dwarf, who was usually in 
charge of the piano, was there, and a girl 
who sang. They were known to the police, 
as all these semi-mendicants are. There was 
nothing against them, so they let them go 
through the cordon which had been drawn 
about the Place Noire. Curiously enough, 
however, neither the dwarf nor the singing 
girl was ever seen in Paris again.” 

““A most interesting story,” the marquis 
declared. ‘‘You say that the man Marcel 
was convicted ?” 

“He was and was sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life,” the baron said. ‘That brings 
me to the present point of the story. A few 
weeks ago he escaped. It was not an easy 
task. No one but a person of great resource 
and cunning would have attempted it. But 
he is free, and he is thought to be in London. 
Jacques Leblun is here upon his heels, here 
not only to make his arrest, but because he 
himself believes in the existence of that other 
leader, and he thinks that by following Mar- 
cel he will discover the other person.” 

The marquis drew a little breath. ‘Your 
story,”’ he said, ‘‘ becomes still more interest- 
ing.” 

“T am glad that you find it so,” the baron 
remarked politely. ‘‘To me the subject has 
always possessed a certain fascination. It 
has now reached an exceedingly interesting 
stage. Somewhere in London is Marcel hid- 
ing, also somewhere in London, if the theory 
of Monsieur Leblun is true, is the man who 
was his associate at the Place Noire, but who 
escaped. Leblun is here to watch. I must 
confess that I am exceedingly curious to dis- 
cover what the result may be.” 

“Tt is a most interesting situation,” the 
marquis said. 

The baron, struck by some slight hesita- 
tion in his companion’s tone, glanced into his 
face. ‘Ah!’ he said. “I am afraid that I 
have bored you.” 

The marquis, who felt that he was ghastly 
pale, recovered himself with an_ effort. 
“These rooms,” he said, ‘“‘are overheated. 
You know, we English cannot live without 
fresh air. I think I shall make my adieu to 
the duchess. I am joining my wife at Esholt 
House.” 

The marquis drove through the: gaily 
lighted streets and squares, leaning back 
among the cushions of his motor. His arms 
were folded, his chin had sunk upon his 
chest. The color of his face was still ghastly. 
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Anthony 


There were drops of perspiration upon his 
forehead. Was it to be in vain, then, this 
fight of his? Was he to lose it all—honor, 
name, and power—for the sake of those few 
wild months and because of a shot fired, as 
he had told himself a thousand times, in 
self-defense? Jacques Leblun! The name 
seemed to ring in his ears. He fancied him 
sitting apart somewhere in a little room of 
one of the great hotels, looking down into the 
city, watching the swarms of people, gifted 
with some strange power by which his 
searching gaze could penetrate walls and an- 
nihilate distance. Even in the security of 
his electric brougham the marquis looked 
around wildly more than once. He seemed 
to feel the eyes of that silent Frenchman fol- 
lowing him. Marcel he had not greatly 
feared. He had felt himself strong enough 
to deal with such a man. Jacques Leblun 
was different. Jacques Leblun had had sus- 
picions all the time. He alone had believed 
Marcel when he swore that it was not his 
hand alone that had directed those amazing 
coups. What was to be done? What 
course was there open to him? Flight? 
The days were past when flight from the 
hand of the law could be effective. The 
world was girded with steam and electricity. 
Its farthest corners were at the mercy of 
those who stayed at home and _ smiled. 
Death? Well, that was a last resource. He 
was still under fifty, and the joy of his new 
life and the honest love of his wife was still 
strong in his blood. Death might be a last 
resource, but it should be the very last. Not 
until the hand of fate was upon his shoulder 
and the world was growing dim would he 
stoop to that. To buy his freedom from 
Jacques Leblun he well knew to be impos- 
sible. The man was above such things. 
Money was nothing to him, fame the very 
breath of his nostrils. There was no move 
that he could make, nothing that he could do 
save keep a steadfast face to the world and 
leave the issue to fortune. 

The brougham glided up to the curbstone, 
and stopped before the apartment-hotel to 
which the marquis had directed his chauffeur. 
Crossing the pavement he bade the commis- 
sionnaire good evening, rang for the elevator, 
and ascended to the seventh floor. 
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CHRISTINE was sitting alone, curled up in 
her chair. She had spent a quiet evening at 
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home and was now thinking about Ambrose 
and their recent interview. She heard the 
front door-bell ring, and rose doubtfully to 
her feet. Her maids had gone to bed. She 
could not imagine who it might be, come to 
visit her at such an hour. She stepped out 
into the hall, and then paused in sudden fear. 
Supposing it should be Marcel! She stood 
rooted to the spot. The whole horror of the 
coming of that other man, and the thing 
which had happened to him, was suddenly 
brought vividly before her. Once more the 
bell rang, softly but insistently. She heard 
a sound in the maids’ room, and it gave her 
courage. At any rate, she was not alone. 
A cry would summon both the girls. She 
opened the door and peered out. 

“You!” she exclaimed. 

Lord Ellingham nodded. She closed the 
door mechanically, and led the way into the 
sitting-room. Then she turned to look into 
his face once more. There were signs there 
of the agony through which he had been 
passing. 

‘‘What has happened ?” she asked. ‘‘ Why 
have you come here at this hour?” 

‘“‘T came on the chance of finding you up, 
and alone,” he answered. ‘‘To-night I have 
had a blow. I wanted to tell you about it, 
and ask whether you knew who is in Lon- 
don.” 

“T know that Marcel is here,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘ Marcel and Pierre.”’ 

Lord Ellingham shook his head. ‘‘It is 
neither of them,” he said. ‘‘One could deal 
with men like those, one in my position. It 
is somebody worse. It is Jacques Leblun 
who has followed them, who stands aloof 
somewhere, watching.” 


‘Jacques Leblun ?” she echoed. ‘* Do you 
mean the French detective ?” 
Lord Ellingham nodded. “Yes,” he an- 


swered. ‘‘He is the man who was present 
all through the trial of Marcel and the others, 
who was always silent, but always listening. 
He believed that Marcel told the truth when 
he swore that there was another man who 
was responsible with him for some of the 
things which happened at the Place Noire. 
He believed that it was not Marcel who shot 
the gendarme.” 

‘‘And he is here?” Christine asked; ‘in 
London 2?” 

“He is here, watching,’ the marquis an- 
swered. ‘‘He is here because he believes 
that through Marcel he will find that other 
man.” 
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Christine’s face softened, her dark eyes be- 
came compassionate. She passed her arm 
through his, and led him to a chair. “‘It is 
terrible,” she said, ‘‘but it is not so bad as it 
seems to you just now.” 

“‘Even the details of my escape are known 
to Leblun,” said the marquis. ‘I was told 
to-night by Mayo, the ambassador, of the 
man who, with the hunchback and the girl, 
passed out of the Place Noire that night, 
wheeling a piano.” 

She was silent for several minutes. “I 
wonder,” she said softly, ‘““how much you 
really had to do with that house of mys- 
teries ?” 

The marquis groaned. ‘“‘Not so much, 
after all,” he answered. ‘You know very 
well that I was desperate that first night, 
when your mother and Marcel brought me 
there. I was ready to join in anything, but 
even then I would have nothing to do with 
the gaming.” 

“Tt was the attack upon the banks?” she 
asked. 

The marquis nodded. ‘I was in that,” 
he admitted. “It appealed to me. It was 
a desperate adventure, and it meant wealth 
for all of us if we succeeded.” 

“But it did succeed.” 

“Tt succeeded all right,” he said, ‘‘ but un- 
fortunately the house was raided the next 
night, and I suppose the money was seized.”’ 

‘You were not concerned,” she asked, ‘“‘in 
the Pierre Laplage matter?” 

“Not I,” he answered. ‘‘I never stooped 
so low as that. I brought some English 
boys into the house one night, but I told 
them it was a gaming-place, and that I could 
not answer for the play. They ran their 
own risk.” 

“Tf I could help you——” she murmured. 

“You can tell me where I can find Am- 
brose,” the marquis said. “If he goes 
wheeling that infernal piano about London 
Leblun will find him to a certainty.” 

““Ambrose was here not long ago,” Chris- 
tine said. “He was in a strange mood, too.” 

“Has he ever accepted anything from 
you ?” the marquis asked. 

“Not a penny,” she answered. 
not.” 

The marquis’s thoughts went back to the 
day when Ambrose had come to see him and 
urged him to fly from the country. “It is 
conceivable,” he said, “that Ambrose might 
feel that he has a grudge against me for tak- 
ing you away.” 


“He will 
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She nodded. “He is a strange being,” 
she said. ‘I think he does feel like that.” 

The marquis gave a little gesture of de- 
spair. “It is hopeless,” he said. 

“Tt is nothing of the sort,” she answered. 
“T will send for Ambrose. I will see that he 
holds his peace.” 

“Tt is-useless trying to bribe him,” the 
marquis said. “Money seems to mean 
nothing to him.” 

“He will do more for me than anyone,” 
Christine said. ‘I promise you that he shall 
not betray you. I will see to that. As for 
those others, if they speak they must go back 
to prison. If they speak they lose forever 
the chance of making any money out of you. 
I do not think they are to be feared.” 

“There is one more,” the marquis said, 
‘“‘an Englishman who was playing at the 
tables that night, himself, I believe, half a 
spy.” 

‘Gilbert Hannaway’ 


’ 


she exclaimed. 


The marquis nodded. ‘There are too 
many who know or guess,” he said. ‘‘The 
odds are heavy against me.” 

Christine was deep in thought. “I am 


afraid,” she said, ‘“‘that, after all, I am your 
greatest enemy. Ambrose is wild with you 
because I have left him. Gilbert Hannaway 
and I have quarreled because I would not 
tell him why I was willing to accept so much 
from you. Never mind. Ambrose I am 
sure I can deal with, even now. Gilbert 
Hannaway I will try.” 

The marquis glanced at the clock and rose. 
““T must go on,” he said, a little wearily. “I 
came to tell you these things, Christine, to 
put you on your guard. If Jacques Leblun 
should find you out ' 

She laughed scornfully. “Look at me!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Am I likely to be recog- 
nized? Remember that in Paris I wore 
short skirts, and my hair was down my 
back.” 

“You have changed,” the marquis said. 
““T suppose ” He was interrupted by the 
ringing of the telephone bell. They stared 
at each other. The marquis glanced at the 
clock. 

“Tt is nearly midnight!” he exclaimed. 
“Who would ring you up at this hour?” 

“Heaven knows!” she muttered. ‘“‘I shall 
not answer.” 

“You must,”’ he directed. 
who it is.” 

She took the receiver with trembling fin- 
gers. There was another receiver upon the 
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table. She passed it silently to the marquis, 
who held it to his ear. 

‘““Who is it?’ she asked, in a tremulous 
voice. 

There was silence for a moment, except for 
a strange vibration of the wires. ° Then came 
a voice which at first she failed to recognize. 

“Christine!” it called. ‘Is it Christine 
who speaks ?” 

“Tt is I,” she answered. ‘‘ Who is it?” 

Again the vibration, only this time its 
cause was obvious enough. It was a laugh, 
a strange, half-delirious laugh. The girl 
shivered. 

“Tt is Ambrose,” they heard at last. ‘I, 
Ambrose. Listen well, for I have something 
to tell you.” 

“T am listening,” Christine faltered. ‘‘Go 
on.” 

‘“‘All the night,” the voice continued, ‘I 
have been with two madmen—madmen, 
Christine. Oh, how I have laughed! I sat 
with them in a little café. They whispered 
together—they must make me drunk. So 
they tried. They brought brandy, and I 
drank. More brandy, and still I -drank. 
Then they whispered together again. My 
eyes were closed. And what do you think? 
It was of my piano that they spoke, the little 
piano that we have wheeled together through 
the lanes and along the boulevards and 
across the streets of this cursed city. They 
thought—listen, Christine, for this is a joke 
—they thought there was something hidden 
in it.” 

Christine looked up, and her eyes met 
Lord Ellingham’s. They were both as pale 
as death. 

‘He is mad,” she whispered. 

The marquis said nothing. Even his lips 
were pale. From the wire came the shrill 
denial. 

“Oh, not mad, Christine, not mad! Only 
drunk—drunk and happy as a man can be. 
It is so droll. They found out where my 
piano was—in the entry, you know, at 
Pickett Street. They took me by the arm, 
and they helped me out of the place, and my 
knees shook and my eyes were closed.- But 
inside I laughed. They put me in a cab, 
and we drove on and on and on, all the way 
to Pickett Street. They helped me out of 
the cab. I stumbled across the pavement. 
‘Which way?’ they asked, and shook me. I 
led them right. I led them to the entry. I 
showed them the catch of the gate. We en- 
tered, and there was the piano. CM¥istine, 
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it was droll! They tore the back off my poor 
little instrument. They lifted the first 
board, they struck matches and peered in, 
tore the strings in their eagerness and their 
haste, and then they began to curse. I sat 
and looked at them, muddled, drunk, you 
understand, drunk as a man may be. They 
quarreled, those two, wild with disappoint- 
ment. They quarreled, at first silently, and 
then I saw the blood rising hot. They spoke 
so fast and so angrily that I heard only one- 
half of what they said. They were very, very 
angry. Marcel took Pierre by the throat. I 
sat upon the ground and watched them. I 
was too drunk, you see, to move. Then, as 
I swayed, a knife fell from my pocket, the 
knife I always-carry for fear—but never 
mind that.”’ 

“Stop!” Christine shrieked. “I am faint. 
Don’t go on, Ambrose.”’ 

The marquis held her up. He did not 
speak, but there was something in his face 
which gave her strength. 

“T am better,” she murmured. “ Finish, 
Ambrose. Finish quickly.” 

* The knife fell from my pocket. Marcel 
saw it, snatched it up. Pierre saw it, too, 
and he ran. Out of the entry they ran, and 
I suddenly was not so drunk. Up I rose 
and hobbled after them. I saw them go 
down Pickett Street, around the corner, I 
saw Marcel’s hand lifted, I saw him strike, 
I saw the crowd gather. They picked 
Pierre up, and they chased Marcel. Listen, 
Christine. Pierre is dead. There is only 
Marcel left.” 

She began to moan. She lay a dead 
weight against the marquis’s shoulder, but 
his hand still gripped his receiver. For a 
moment the voice said nothing. Then it 
continued: 

“Marcel ran swiftly, and they say here 
that he has escaped. But Pierre is dead. 
Where he fell he died, and Marcel is hunted 
now for his life. Christine, these things are 
strange.” 

“But where are you?” she faltered. “Is 
there no one who can hear ?”’ 

“TI am in the place I love,” he answered. 
‘I am in the public house at the top of the 
bridge, where there are cushions and mirrors, 
where it is warm and the bottles of brandy 
on the shelves stand like regiments of soldiers. 
No, there is no one who can hear. I stand 
in a little compartment, and the door closes 
tight. No one can hear. I have paid my 
threepence to talk to you. I have told you 
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these things, Christine, although I am 
drunk. It is wonderful, eh? Now I go 


back to my seat, to drink, to talk, and to 
drink. Good night.” 

They heard the click of the instrument as 
he hung the receiver in its place. There was 
no other sound. The marquis was trem- 
bling in every limb. Word by word, as the 
story had come to him in those sharp, stac- 
cato sentences, he had felt his heart beat 
more wildly. The perspiration was stand- 
ing all over his forehead. He was breathing 
like a hunted man. He saw the struggle in 
the entry, the knife slip from the hunch- 
back’s pocket. He saw it snatched up, he 
saw the chase—Pierre bent double, running 
for his life; Marcel, degenerate, half madman, 
tearing after him. He seemed to see the 
blow struck, he saw the crowds of people in 
pursuit. Last of all, he saw Ambrose sitting 
in the cushioned seat he loved, with the 
brandy before him, muttering, drinking. 
With an effort he realized where he was. 
The weight of the girl was heavy upon his 
arm. He looked into her face and saw that 
she had fainted. 


XXVIII 


GILBERT HANNAWAY rose from his chair 
to greet an unexpected visitor. A few min- 
utes before, lingering over his after-breakfast 
cigarette, he had found life dull enough. 
But the magic name on the bit of pasteboard 
which he still held in his hand had aroused 
in him something very much like excitement. 

“Mr. Leblun,” he said, holding out his 
hand, “I am very glad to know you, sir.” 

There was nothing impressive about the 
appearance of Jacques Leblun. He was 
short and slight, dark, clean-shaven, and 
with a somewhat worn face. His eyes were 
nearly always half closed, as though he were 
short-sighted. His hair was parted in the 
middle, and arranged with great exactness. 
He disposed of his hat and stick, and ac- 
cepted the armchair which his host had 
wheeled up to the fire. 

“Your name,” Hannaway remarked, “has 
been familiar to me for a good many years, 
ever since I spent some time in Paris, as a 
matter of fact.” 

Leblun nodded. He spoke English ex- 
cellently, and with very little accent. “You 
are very kind, sir,” he said. ‘“ You were in 
my country, I believe, four or five years ago.” 
“That is true,”” Hannaway admitted. 


- what you say. 
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“You were present, I also believe,” Le- 
blun continued, “when a house in the Place 
Noire was raided by gendarmes and several 
captures were made. It was a gaming- 
house, and the home of certain men of a dan- 
gerous character.” 

Hannaway nodded. “I was there playing 
baccarat,” he said. “The place interested 
me. I had been there several times before.” 

Leblun sighed gently. “ Mr. Hannaway,” 
he said, “I am getting an old man now. 
Such ambitions as I had are practically 
either laid aside or accomplished. I am, or 
rather I have been all my life, as I think you 
know, a detective. You, I believe, are one 
of those gentlemen who, without being con- 
nected with such matters professionally, still 
find a certain amount of interest—shall I 
say sport >—in following out to their termi- 
nation such affairs as may chance to interest 
you. Have I expressed myself so that you 
understand me? I spoke English a great 
deal when [ was younger, but lately I am a 
little out of practice.” 

“Your English is perfect, Mr. Leblun,” 
Hannaway said, “and I understand exactly 
It is true that I have taken a 
certain amount of interest in some of the 
great crimes of the day. It is also true, if 
you care to know it, that my interest in that 
house in the Place Noire was largely because 
I was aware that the gaming-tables were be- 
ing conducted in an illicit fashion, and I was 
almost certain that behind it all there was 
another and a more criminal reason for its 
existence.” 

Leblun sighed gently. “We should have 
met in those days,” he remarked. “We 
might have been able to help each other. 
A raid, as you know, was made, and certain 
captures were effected. Marcel, who posed 
as the ringleader, was arrested and convicted, 
not only for the various robberies which it 
was proved had emanated from that house, 
but for having shot dead a gendarme in try- 
ing to escape. Marcel—this may not be 
news to you—escaped from his prison three 
weeks ago.” 

“ Escaped ?” Hannaway murmured. 

Leblun nodded. “To you, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “I do not mind confessing that we 
could, if we had chosen, have arrested him 
within a dozen hours of his escape. For 
reasons of my own I persuaded the chief of 
police to let him go for a time. It is always 
perfectly easy to lay our hands upon him, 
and in*the interest of justice I was curious 











to see in what direction he would turn his 
footsteps.” 

“In the interest of justice?” Hannaway 
repeated. “You are going a little beyond 
me.” 

Leblun nodded. “Permit me,” he said, 
“to explain. Marcel, at the trial, as you 
may or may not remember, vigorously pro- 
tested his innocence of having fired that fatal 
shot. He also declared that there was an- 
other, an Englishman, behind him in the 
conception and execution of that remarkable 
series of thefts in which the gang that in- 
habited the house in the Place Noire was 
implicated. Marcel was not, I may add, be- 
lieved, except by me. I have always been 
convinced that there escaped from the house 
that night, wheeling a piano, and having by 
his side a hunchback and a singing girl, the 
man whose brain was really responsible for 
the most daring and successful robbery that 
Paris has ever known. Therefore, when 
Marcel escaped, I said let him go. Let us 
follow him. He will lead us toward the one 
who, in all probability, made off with the 
large sums of money which we were unable 
to lay our hands on at the time of the raid. 
Marcel headed straight for London. He is 
in London now, in hiding, and in desperate 
fear for his life. Since his coming he has 
added to his crimes. ‘Two days ago, in some 
drunken quarrel, he stabbed his companion, 
an associate, a man named Pierre Michel, 
and only escaped from the police through a 
miracle.” 

“You take my breath away!” Hannaway 
exclaimed. “I read in the papers of an 
affair—near Waterloo Bridge, I think it was 
—between two Frenchmen.” 

Leblun nodded. “Marcel,” he said, “is 
lying, as he thinks, securely hidden, in re- 
ality watched by an army of spies. But he 
makes no move. He goes nowhere. He 
has sent one message, and only one. That 
was delivered to a hunchback somewhere 
down in Pickett Street. This hunchback 
goes around with a piano and a monkey and 
without a doubt is the same person who was 
with the man for whom Marcel is search- 
ing.” 

“The note was delivered?” Hannaway 
asked. 

“It was delivered,” Leblun answered. 
“Every movement of the hunchback will be 
watched, just the same as every movement 
of Marcel himself. It is clear that for some 
reason Marcel does not desire to communi- 
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cate directly with his former coadjutor. He 
is going to do it through Drake. At least, 
that is what we surmise.” 

“Tell me,’’ Hannaway asked, “since Mar- 
cel’s arrival in this country has he made no 
calls whatever upon anyone whom you could 
associate with the house in the Place Noire ?” 

“We fancy not,” Leblun answered. “ Per- 
fect though I believe my spy-system is, there 
was one night when it went wrong. Marcel 
and Pierre disappeared somewhere in the 
West End, and for several hours were not 
seen. They reappeared, however, at a 
small café in Soho, without money, but in a 
state of some excitement. I don’t think it 
possible that they would discover the man 
whom they had lost, and come away without 
money.” 

“TY have found all this exceedingly inter- 
esting,” Hannaway admitted. “Now let 
me ask you a more personal question. Why 
have you come here to take me into your 
confidence ?” 

Leblun shrugged his shoulders. “ Mr. 
Hannaway,” he said, “I am no longer a vain 
man. I am no longer anxious to obtain for 
myself all the glory of a subtle capture. I 
want to find this man of whom Marcel him- 
self is in search, and I come to you for your 
help. In return you shall have whatever 
credit there may be in having tracked him 
down.” 

“You want to find,” Hannaway said 
thoughtfully, “the man who escaped from 
the Place Noire that night in the garb of a 
workman ?” 

“Exactly,” Leblun answered. “He is in 
London somewhere. That I know. He 
should have stood beside Marcel in the 
dock. He should now be serving his time 
in a French prison. In the interest of jus- 
tice I should like to lay my hands upon 
him.” 

“Mr. Leblun,” Hannaway said, “I am 
flattered by your visit and the offer you have 
made me, but I cannot help you.” 

The Frenchman leaned forward in his 
chair. His eyes were like gimlets. Hanna- 
way felt that his very thoughts were being 
read. 

“You know who this man is,” the detec- 
tive said quickly. “Your manner tells me 
so. There is no doubt whatever about it. 
You desire to shield him, and therefore you 
will not help me. Why? Is he your 
friend? Or your friend’s friend? Why, I 
ask you?” 
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Hannaway was a little taken aback. He 
was not prepared with an immediate answer. 

“Consider what you are doing,” Leblun 
said seriously. “Crime is crime, all the 
world over. It is no kindness to society to 
shield a man who has not paid his debt to 
the laws of his country. He may now be in 
a position to command your sympathy. He 
may be poor and unfortunate, perhaps, and 
you may say to yourself, ‘He has suffered 
enough.’ You may shrug your shoulders 
and say, ‘I will have mercy, I will keep si- 
lent.’ Or again, he may have become rich 
and powerful. He may have found a place 
in the great world. He may be married and 
have children, and you may say to yourself: 
‘The man has reformed. Years have gone 
by. I will not bring the shadow of his past 
life to datken his present. The days of his 
sin have passed. I will let him alone.’ 
Which is it, Mr. Hannaway? Will you tell 
me that?” 

“T will tell you nothing,” Hannaway an- 
swered. 

Leblun sighed gently. “Ah!” he said. 
“Ours is a profession in which the senti- 
mentalist is bound to come to grief. That is 
the worst of you amateurs. Up to a certain 
point you are excellent. Then you break 
down. Pardon me if I remind you that it is 
generally a woman who is responsible for 
these breakdowns. What, I wonder, has be- 
come of the girl who was with the dwarf and 
the workman when he turned the corner of 
the Place Noire and vanished into space? 
Can you tell me that, Mr. Hannaway ?” 

“T can tell you nothing,” Hannaway an- 
swered. 

“But you could,” Leblun interrupted 
quickly. “Oh, I am sure of that! You 
have too honest a face. One cannot look at 
you and make mistakes. So the girl is in it, 
too! I am afraid we have lost sight of her. 
Still, if you will not help me, I must work 
alone. It is not a difficult task, after all, 
you know. Sooner or later Marcel or Drake, 
or some messenger, must go stealing on his 
way toward this person, whoever he may be. 
Marcel cannot starve. He has nothing, 
nothing at all. I have seen to that. We 
must wait.” He took up his hat and stick 
and held out his hand to Hannaway. “Au 
revoir,” he said. “I am sorry that you de- 
cline my offer of comradeship.” 

“It is not that exactly, Mr. Leblun,” 
Hannaway said. “I am flattered to have 
received a visit from you. But as you your- 
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self said, I am only a dabbler in such affairs. 
I might follow them out if I were greatly in- 
terested, if I felt that it was to the interest of 
human justice, not only legal justice, to do 
so. But, frankly, in this case my sympathies 
are against you.” 

“You do not deny, then,” Leblun said 
quickly, “that you know the man?” 

“T believe,” Hannaway answered, “that I 
could find him. If my suspicions are just, 
although personally I have a_ grievance 
against him, I should say let him go.” 

Leblun smiled. “Ah!” he said. “We 
others, you know, we know only one kind of 
justice, and that is the justice which brings 
to punishment, to legal punishment, I should 
say, the criminal. I know of no other sort. 
We may meet again, Mr. Hannaway.” 

He bowed himself out, leaving Hannaway 
a little dazed by the turn their conversation 
had taken, more than a little disturbed at its 
possible import. He went slowly into his 
dressing-room, changed his clothes, and de- 
scended into the street. Even then he 
seemed undecided as to his destination. He 
called a hansom, and directed the man to 
drive to Cavendish Square. He had gone 
scarcely a hundred yards, however, when he 
redirected him. 

“Number 42 Victoria Flats,” he said. 


XXIX 


THE maidservant who admitted Hanna- 
way was a little uncertain whether her mis- 
tress would see him. There was a gentle- 
man already in the drawing-room. But at 
that moment Christine’s own maid, crossing 
the hall, welcomed Hannaway with a little 
smile. She was sure her mistress was always 
ready to receive Monsieur Hannaway! She 
threw open the drawing-room door and an- 
nounced him. Hannaway drew back, but 
he was too late. Christine’s visitor had 
already recognized him. Christine herself 
seemed rather to welcome his coming. Mon- 
sieur Leblun laughed softly as he rose and 
bowed. 

“Ah, my dear Monsieur Hannaway,” he 
said, “ you should have accepted my offer of 
an alliance. You see how easy it is for those 
with whom fortune sides. If there was one 


thing more than another that I would have 
given much to know,” he added, “it was to 
whom your first visit would be paid after 
our little conversation a few minutes ago. 
Chance has 


Chance, you see, has told me. 








brought you here. If Mademoiselle de Lan- 
son is half as glad to see you as I am your 
welcome is indeed a warm one.” 

Christine looked from one to the other in 
astonishment. She did not understand. 
“What does it mean?” she asked Hanna- 
way. “And why do you come to me?” she 
added, drawing herself up. “You have 
been away so long that this is a pleasure 
which I scarcely expected.” 

Hannaway threw aside all personal scru- 
ples. “I came,” he said simply, “because I 
could not stay away any longer. I do not 
quite understand what our friend Mr. Le- 
blun means, but I can assure you that my 
visit here was planned long before his call 
upon me this morning.” 

Mr. Leblun smiled and glanced at the 
clock. ‘A man,” he said, “ who at half-past 
ten presents himself at the house of a very 
charming young lady is not as a rule to be 
found at ten o’clock in slippers and dressing- 
gown, with a newspaper on his knee and the 
frown of a pessimist on his forehead. I 
must confess, Mr. Hannaway, that I do not 
believe you were promising yourself so pleas- 
ant a morning.” 

“T do not imagine,” Hannaway said, “that 
my movements one way or the other need 
concern you. This young lady and I are en- 
gaged to be married. I have a right, there- 
fore, to come when I choose, and to ask you 
the meaning of your visit.” 

Christine was dumb with amazement. 
Then a flood of color rushed to her cheeks. 
She looked toward Hannaway, and met his 
earnest gaze. 

“As to the object of my visit,” Leblun 
said, “it is easily told. I came to ask 
Mademoiselle de Lanson with whom she and 
the hunchback Drake left the Place Noire, 
one night four years, seven months, and 
twelve days ago. Mademoiselle de Lanson 
has not yet told me,” he added, fixing his 
eyes upon her, “but I believe that she can.” 

“Mademoiselle de Lanson, on the con- 
trary,” Christine said, “can tell you nothing 
of the sort. There was a man, but I always 
understood that it was Marcel. He disap- 
peared soon after we turned the corner of 
the square. I have not seen him since.” 

Leblun smiled. ‘ Mademoiselle,’’ he said, 
“the interests of justice are great, and some- 
times they justify strange questions. You 
and your companion were penniless in those 
days, you were penniless when you tramped 
your way across France, you were penniless 
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when you landed in London, you were penni- 
less, almost starving, for weeks afterward. 
Let me ask you, where does the money come 
from for this?” He made a rapid move- 
ment with his hand around the room. 

Christine drew herself up and pressed the 
bell by her side. “ Monsieur Leblun,” she 
said, “you may be a wonderful detective, but 
it is not permitted of anyone to address such 
questions to me. The money for my rooms, 
and for the wages of the servant whom I 
have summoned to show you out, is my own, 
and where it comes from is my business.” 

The parlormaid was already at the door. 
Christine turned to her. 

“You will show this gentleman out,’ she 
said, pointing to Leblun. 

Leblun took up his hat and stick. Not a 
muscle of his face betrayed in any way hu- 
miliation or disappointment. “ Mademoi- 
selle,” he said, “I am obliged to you for 
what you have told me and for what you 
have not told me. I rejoice to have found 
you in such pleasant circumstances, and in 
such good health; and I congratulate you 
both,” he added with an almost fatherly air, 
“upon an engagement which cannot, I am 
sure, end anyhow but happily. Good morn- 
ing.” 

He disappeared with a farewell bow. The 
door was closed behind him. They heard 
the servant show him out. They heard the 
rattle of the elevator as it descended. Then 
Christine sank into a chair. Hannaway was 
still standing. 

“Christine,” he said, “for months I have 
suspected the truth. I mean that I have 
suspected the identity of the man who es- 
caped with you that night. For some weeks 
I have known it for a certainty.” 

“Well,” she said, “what concern is it of 
yours? What are you going to do about it ? 
And how dared you come here and say such 
things to that man?” 

“T said them,” Hannaway replied, “be- 
cause I wished to have the right to order 
him from the room if it became necessary. 
I wish to heaven I could say them truth- 
fully!” 

She laughed, a little bitterly. ‘“ What, of 
me ?”’ she exclaimed, “a singer in the streets, 
—? 

“A singer in the streets, if you will,” he 
interrupted. “That made no difference. 


As a singer in the streets I would take you 
to my heart to-morrow, gladly and proudly. 
It is not that. 


It is when you become the 
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pensioner of Lord Ellingham that I am 
forced to drop my arms. I once asked you 
for an explanation, but you would not give 
it. A word from me this morning and there 
would no longer have been a Lord Elling- 


ham. I ask no reward for keeping your se- 
cret. All that I ask is that you tell me the 
truth.” 


“T will tell you,” she answered. “You 
have done your service, and you shall be 
paid. But understand that I tell you, not of 
my own free will, but because I may be said 
to owe it to you. Lord Ellingham is my 
stepfather.” 

“Your stepfather?” Hannaway repeated 
slowly. “You mean that he was mar- 
ried ‘ 

“He was married to my mother, Madame 
de Lanson of Annonay,” she said. “It was 
when we were all living with my uncle at the 
house in the Place Noire.”’ 

“This is amazing,” Hannaway murmured. 
“Why, she died a month before the raid.”’ 

“She died exactly five weeks after she was 
married,” Christine answered. “I think 
that he tried to be kind to me, but I was 
very angry, and it was then that I ran away 
and joined Ambrose.” 

“So that is why you were up in the 
Place Noire that night?” Hannaway re- 
marked. “You were there to help him to 
escape ?” 

The girl shook her head. “On the con- 
trary,” she said, -“I thought it was my uncle 
who was with us. He sent an urgent mes- 
sage for us to go up that night, and to take 
a suit of workman’s clothes. We went and 
left them exactly where he told us, and 
waited opposite the house, in one of those 
dark corners. When a man came out 
dressed in those things we did as he told us 
and hastened away. For years I thought it 
was Marcel who had escaped, and I was al- 
ways angry because he had done nothing for 
us. He had my mother’s money and mine. 
After that night we ‘hurried away into the 
country. I never looked at the papers. It 
was Ambrose who told me what had hap- 
pened. And Ambrose lied. He told me 
that it was my stepfather who had been ar- 
rested and sent to prison as the head of the 
gang, and that my uncle was still free. So I 





went searching for him, determined that 
somehow or other I would make him restore 
the money which belonged to me, and which 
he had promised my mother that I should 
have. 


Then that morning at Victoria Sta- 








tion I saw the man whom I had believed was 
in a French prison.” 

“Lord Ellingham!” Hannaway exclaimed. 
He moved suddenly forward. All the lines 
in his face seemed to yield. He held out his 
arms to her, but she drew away. 

“No,” she said. *“ You have doubted me. 
I do not blame you, ‘bit I cannot forget it, 
Besides, this is no time for such things. | 
am afraid, afraid for him. Ambrose knows, 
and there is Marcel. One of the two will 
tell Leblun.”’ 

“Christine,” Hannaway said earnestly, “I 
will do what I can to help. If I can save 
him I will, but you must forgive me.” 

She hesitated fora moment. Her face had 
certainly grown softer. “But you cannot 
really care,” she said doubtfully. “I am 
only half educated. I have done strange 
things all my life. I am _ selfish, vain, 
thoughtless. You do not know what sort of 
a person Iam. It is just a fancy of yours. 
You will outgrow it.” 

He shook his head. “Fancy,” he re- 
peated reflectively. ‘There is some fancy 
at the root of every passion. Christine, do 
you remember when I saw you first ?” 

She nodded. “It was in the Place Made- 
leine,” she said, “and you gave me ten 
francs, or rather you put it into Chicot’s 
hat.” 

He nodded. “I saw you there, singing 
upon the curbstone,” he said, “with your 
hands behind you, and your head raised 
above all those people, looking up to the sky. 
I watched you longer than you ever knew. 
I watched you repulse those who tried to 
talk to you. I watched you listen to their 
stupid gallantries with stony face. I saw 
you give a franc to a beggar woman, and 
smile at her, and she gave you a bunch of 
her violets. I saw you go away, walking 
with your hand on Ambrose Drake’s shoulder, 
toward the Champs-Elysées, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, always up to the 
sky, as though the people who came and 
went, who listened to your singing and made 
banal speeches, had no existence whatever 
for you. I saw you again, in a crowd this 
time, on the boulevard. I passed you 
quickly in,a motor-car with a friend. Again 
you were singing, and again your head was 
raised so that you saw nothing but the sky 
above the tall buildings. I saw you again 
pass along the streets, you and Drake, with 
the monkey sitting on the top of the piano— 
the strangest combination, I thought, that I 
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had ever seen. Your face was so young, 
and yet you carried yourself as one who un- 
derstood and despised.” 

“ And all the time,” she murmured, half to 
herself, “I did not know.” 

“T saw you in the Place Noire one night,’ 
he continued. “I saw how you treated that 
young cub of a French marquis who called 
you in. And I saw you on the night when 
the gendarmes came. I saw you go calmly 
down the hill, and I knew very well that you 
were helping some one to escape. I had 
been shot—by accident, I fancy—but I 
could have reloed the alarm if I had chosen. 
I let you go. I don’t know why, but I let 
you go. Since then I have looked and 
watched for you and Ambrose. I never 
heard a street-piano without turning my 
head to see. I never heard a girl singing 
but that I made sure that it was not you. 
Then, one night, I looked down from my 
window, and I saw what I had been looking 
for so long—a street-piano, a hunchback, 
and a singing girl; and I knew, although 
your hair was no longer down your back 
and your skirts were lengthened, that it was 
you. I rushed down, but I was afraid to 
speak. You had suffered, I could see that. 
You looked tired of life, as though its buffets 
had been too many for you. I wanted to 
speak to you, I wanted to know about that 
man whom you had helped to escape. Well, 
you remember what happened.” 

She nodded. “I am sorry,” she said 
simply. “ You can understand now that we 
did not wish to come across people who 
knew anything of those days.” 

“T wanted you to know,” he said, “that 
this was not altogether a new thing with me. 
I wanted you to know that I have carried 
about with me for years now the thought of 
the little girl who sang in the Madeleine. If 
I was unreasonable and jealous it was be- 
cause 6 

She stopped him, but there was no anger 
in her gesture. “We will forget that,’’ she 
said. “Only, for the present, I must think, 
Ican think, of only one thing. Lord Elling- 
ham has been kind to me. He was always 
kind to me. He must be saved somehow 
from Leblun.” 

Hannaway held out his hand. “If I can 
help I will,” he said. “It is a dangerous 
combination. It is a dangerous trio, Marcel 
and Ambrose, who know, and Leblun, who 
desires to know. But we will see. You 





think Ambrose is safe ?” 
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“T am not sure,” she answered. ‘“Some- 
times I think so. Sometimes I remember 
that he was terribly jealous when I left him.” 

“Leblun will find him out for certain,” 
Hannaway remarked. 


“Ambrose will tell nothing unless he 
chooses,”’ Christine answered. “He is as 
clever as Leblun himself. This afternoon 


or to-night I shall go and see him. If he 


will promise there will be only Marcel to 
fear. And Marcel is hiding, in fear for his 
life. 2 


“May I go with you ?”” Hannaway asked. 

She shook her head. “ Ambrose is strange,” 
she said. “To see you with me might make 
him jealous.” 

There was a knock at the door. The par- 
lormaid entered a little doubtfully. “There 
is a person to see you, madame,” she an- 
nounced, “a person who was here a few 
nights ago.” 

Christine turned to Hannaway. “It is 
Ambrose!”’ she exclaimed. “Please go! I 
would rather that he did not see you here. 
Mary will take you out to the other elevator.” 


XXX 


A LITTLE exclamation broke from Chris- 
tine’s lips as Ambrose entered the room. It 
was Ambrose, indeed, but not the Ambrose 
she had known. He stood before her trans- 
formed. The shaggy hair had been cropped 
by a fashionable barber. He wore dark but 
well-cut clothes, clean linen, a gray tie of 
fashionable pattern. He wore patent shoes, 
he carried a stick and gloves. The hat in 
his hand was a black bowler, also new. 

“Ambrose!” she exclaimed. “Why, I 
scarcely recognized you,” she added weakly. 

Ambrose laughed, and his voice, at least, 
had not changed. “I suppose,” he said, 
“the wheel of fortune spins to everyone some 
time. I have been left some money.” 

“You have given up the piano and the 
streets ?” she exclaimed. 

“From necessity,” he answered grimly. 
“Those two maniacs smashed it to pieces 
the other night, searching for treasure.”’ 

“What, in the piano?” she exclaimed. 

He nodded. “They were mad,” he said 
shortly. 

She motioned him to a seat. She herself 
was ill at ease. It seemed to her that even 
as he sat there she could hear the tremulous 
dramatic words come throbbing through the 
telephone, telling the story of that struggle in 
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the dark entry, of the dropping of the knife, 
of the flight of the two men into the dark- 


ness. What a different person it was who 
sat there in black coat and well-creased 
trousers! Even his deformity was less ap- 
parent. 


“Tell me,” she said, “what you are going 
to do. Ambrose,” she cried, with sudden 
fear, “you have not been taking money to 
betray— Tell me, Ambrose, quickly! Has 
this man Jacques Leblun found you out?” 

“What, the French detective?” he asked 
calmly. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Have you seen 
him? Don’t dare to tell me that you have 
taken money from him!” 

Ambrose shook his head. “I have not 
seen him, or taken his money,” he answered. 


“Ts he over here? Ah, I can guess! He is 
over here after Marcel.” 
“Worse than that,’ she answered. “He 


is watching Marcel. He is watching to see 
to whom Marcel appeals. He has not for- 
gotten the stranger who escaped from the 
Place Noire that awful night.” 

Ambrose nodded thoughtfully, and_ his 
eyes grew brighter. ‘“So Leblun is still on 
the trail,” he said softly. “It is very well. 
It fits in with what I was going to say to 
you.” 

“Go on,” she said. “Tell me what it is.” 

Ambrose looked at her steadfastly for sev- 
eral moments. Christine was pale. There 
were dark rings under her eyes, and her 
mouth drooped wearily. As he looked, his 
own eyes grew soft. 

“Christine,” he said, “you have lost a 
good deal of your youth in this sad city. 
There were days, even after we had started 
on the search, when you were gay, when you 
danced for the love of it, when the laughter 
was in your eyes and the color in your 
cheeks. You are losing your youth, Chris- 
tine, in this cursed city.” 

“Tt is not that,” she answered. 
afraid.” 

“What of ?” he demanded. 

“Tt is the shadow of those awful days,” 
she answered, “which seems to rest upon us 
still. The coming of these men has stirred 
up all the old horror. You know what I 
fear, Ambrose. I am afraid of Leblun. I 
am afraid of Marcel. You know why.” 

“He is only your stepfather,’ Ambrose 
muttered. 

“He has been good to me,” she answered. 
“He too has repented of those days. He too 
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sought to escape from the memory of them. 
And now they are tracking him down. They 
must not, Ambrose. Oh, I mean it! They 
must not!” 

“You are afraid,” he asked calmly, “lest 
you lose your newly found wealth, your beau- 
tiful clothes, your carriage? You are afraid 
lest you be driven out into the streets, to 
plod once more by the side of the piano, to 
sing while Chicot collects the pennies? Is 
that it?” 

“No,” she answered. “It is 
that. I am not so altogether selfish. 
for his sake, too.” 

“Listen,” Ambrose said. “The days of 
the street-piano are over. It is smashed. 
Its notes are broken. I shali never strike 
them again. I too have wealth. J can save 
even him.” 

“How ?” she exclaimed. 

“Never mind,” he answered. “ Don’t ask 
me too many questions. You may learn 
things which you will be sorry to hear. 
There remain now only you, Marcel, and 
myself who could point to the Marquis of 
Ellingham and say to Jacques Leblun, 
‘There is the man you seek.’ I said there 
remain only you, Marcel, and myself. I 
should have said there remains only myself, 
for I can keep Marcel silent.” 

“You mean it?” she exclaimed breath- 
lessly. 

“T mean it,’ he answered. “Now I will 
go a little farther still. I will tell you, Chris- 
tine, that it rests with you alone.” 

“With me?” she repeated. 

“Tt is for you to save him, or to hand him 
over to Jacques Leblun,” Ambrose de- 
clared. ‘Look at me. I am a poor, un- 
sightly mortal, yet you know that the only 
days of happiness I have ever enjoyed were 
when we tramped together and sang for our 
living. Alone, Chicot and I are miserable, 
whether we are rich or poor, hungry or fed. 
Come back to us, Christine. Your life shall 
be different, I promise you. I ask no more 
than to be your humble slave, your courier, 
your faithful attendant. You shall travel 
where you will, how you will. I have 
money, money at last. It is yours to do 
what you will with. Only come with us. 
Then I promise you that he shall be safe.” 

“T do not understand,” she faltered. “ You 
do not mean for me to come back and sing 
in the streets, for me to give up ? 
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“You will give up nothing,” Ambrose de- 
clared. 


“There is no need for it. For 
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every shilling that you spend now you shall 
spend a sov ereign. For every carriage that 
you own now you shall have a dozen. You 
shall be a queen. You shall have prettier 
clothes than any other woman, jewels and 
flowers and all the luxuries that you can im- 
agine. Only you must come away to some 
other country. You must live near Chicot 
and me, with no one to creep nearer your 
heart. If you do that he shall go free.’ 

“And if I refuse?” she asked, with a sud- 
den apprehension of the things that were 
working in his brain. “If I refuse?” 

“Tf you refuse,” he answered, “I shall go 
to this Monsieur Jacques Leblun. I shall 
say to him: ‘ Walk a little way with me, and 
I will show you the man who wheeled my 
barrow from the Place Noire in the clothes 
of a workman, the man whom we sheltered, 
and whose escape we planned. He is here, 
an aristocrat, a rich man to-day, known and 
honored throughout the country, and yet the 
associate, once upon a time, of a herd of as- 
sassins, the man who shot a gendarme 
through the heart, the man who has cheated 
a French prison, the man whose life has 
been a lie.’”’ 

She looked at him as though fascinated. 
There was something of horror in her eyes. 
“TItis a bargain, then, which you propose ?” 
she asked. 

“Tt is a bargain,” he admitted. “Why 
not? What other chance have I? You 
threw me over like a discarded garment when 
the day arrived that you could do without 
me. Why should I shelter myself beneath 
false illusions? To you I am only Ambrose 
the dwarf, Ambrose the poor cripple who 
kept you and fed you when things went awry. 
How else can I win for myself a few hours 
daily of your presence, a few kind words, the 
glorious knowledge that you are near? No 
other way, Christine. I know it well, and 
that is why I say that you, if you will, shall 
buy his safety. You shall buy his safety, or 
you shall sign his death-warrant.”’ 

Christine shrank back in her chair. This 
was more awful than anything which she 
had feared. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” he went on. 
“I ask for no more, to be no more to you 
than I have been hitherto. I am content 
with that. It may seem little to you. For 
me it makes life a4 heaven. You know it. 
You believe me. If you hesitate for a mo- 
ment, send your thoughts backward. Ask 
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yourself what has been the text of my life 
through the long days, through the weary 


months, through the slow, crawling years. 
You, Christine! To keep you safe, to keep 


you free from harm, to minister to your 
wants, to win a poor word of gratitude or a 


smile. A dog’s life, perhaps. Why not? 
What other life is there for me? Come, 
what do you say?” 

© “Do you mean,” she asked, “that if I tell 


you that I do not wish to come away with 
you, that I wish to stay here, that I have 
other thoughts and other hopes—do you 


mean that you will still drag me away to 
be your companion, that you will do this 
or betray him?” 

“T do mean it,” he answered firmly. “I 
mean it so surely as you and 1 are now 
speaking to each other words of naked 
truth.” 

“If I refuse——’”’ she faltered. 

“Tf you refuse,’ he interrupted, “I search 
for this Monsieur Jacques Leblun. I say to 


and I will show you 
seek.’ Oh, I 


him, ‘Come with me, 
the man you came here to 
know, and he knows that I know! He 
watches me. He watches Marcel. What 
do you say, Christine ? W hat have you to 
say to C hicot and to me? 


Her head dropped into her hands. “I 
cannot tell,” she moaned. I think you are 
cruel. I do not want to go away with you. 


I want to stay here.”’ 


“Want to stay here!’’ he echoed scorn- 


fully. “To stay here in this pall of smoke, 
under this gray ‘sky, in this sad city! Itisa 
disease, then, which bids you stay. It is not 


not freédom, it is not 
Tell me, Christine, 


life, it is 
worth having. 
come ?” 

She looked at him with the air of one who 
has made a resolution. ‘“ You ask me too 
suddenly, Ambrose,’ she said. “I cannot 
answer you. Give me a few hours, until 
morning, say, to think it over.”’ 

He rose from his chair. “Very well,” he 
said, “I will give you until to-morrow. I 
cannot give you longer, for Marcel is in a 
strange way. He is half mad with drink 
and fear. I am afraid every moment that 
he will blurt out who he is and all he knows. 
There are spies around him at every corner, 
if he did but know it, spies, doubtless, of the 
great Jacques Leblun.”’ 

“Till to-morrow morning, 
tered. ‘Let me have till then, 
will appear in the February issue. 


anything 
will you 


” 


Christine fal- 
at least.” 











Maan __ae, CH moments do not come 
E est mission that I ever might 
ee = hope to receive, the carrying 
<8 to Berlin of the plans of the 
fortifications of Olongapo, 
P New Orleans, and New York, 
and on the last strain of my 
great feat, I, the fox, found the 
hound yelping at my heels. The man who 
sat down opposite me in the library car of the 
Limited at Baltimore was none other than 
John Lambert, assistant chief of the Ameri- 
can secret service. Tall, stooped, gaunt, 
with the face of a bird of prey and a cold, slow 
manner that hid a steely tension, I knew him 
the instant he glanced down on my time- 
tables. 

He was looking for me, and now he had 
found me. So he sat quietly down and un- 
folded his newspaper. Why did he not take 
me into custody at once? Did he think his 
espionage was unnoticed by me? Surely that 
was it and he hoped to trail me until it became 
evident that it was the German government 
into whose hands I was about to deliver my 
precious blue envelope, and that. would be 
the moment I embarked for Hamburg or 
went aboard any of the German war-ships in 
New York Harbor. Then he would close in. 

My temples throbbed, and though I was 
breathing with forced ease I felt as if I should 
choke. Did he know that the cruiser Leop- 
ard would poke her nose past Hempstead 
Harbor on Long Island Sound at four o’clock 
that afternoon? that at Garden City Doctor 
Kopf was even then swinging his legs from 
the top gallery’ of the aerial landing-stage of 
the third-class aerial racer Condor, which was 
teetering at her moorings in the strong south 
wind anxious to carry me to the Leopard 
when the great through train from the South 
should bring me to her? Perhaps he knew all 
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this, perhaps he even knew that when 
Fraulein Dresser saw me enter the huge 
Seventh Avenue station in New York she 
would rush to the telephone and call Lieu- 
tenant Myer at Stamford and that he would 
put out in his launch and signal the Leopard 
that I had got out of Washington. 

I knew whether he knew in a moment 
more. It was plain that he could think more 
rapidly than I, for as I turned my back, clos- 
ing my left eye so that by the lens in the cor- 
ner of my right eye-glass I might observe 
his action undetected, I saw him quickly 
draw a pencil from his pocket, punch a hole 
in the front page of his paper, and spread it out 
toward me. He meant to watch me through 
the little peep-hole he had made and ‘see 
what I would do when I read the bold head- 
lines: 

ORDERED TO SAIL AT 
ONCE 


GERMANS 


TIME LIMIT IS SET AT THREE O’CLOCK FOR 
FLEET TO LEAVE. CRUISER LEOPARD 
WITH ROYAL ENVOYS MUST GO 
ALSO 


So he did know that I meant to go by the 
Leopard and planned to laugh at the con- 
sternation that he expected to see on my face. 
I could not read the finer print with my trick 
lens, so I turned, let my face assume a look of 
some slight anxiety, though heaven knows 
my heart was wild with it, and read all the un- 
fortunate story. The diplomatic overtures 
had failed, and not only would the Leopard 
pass Hempstead at about four, but she would 
be on her way out of American waters on the 
last day of peace between the two great na- 
tions. I had less than three hours to reach 
her decks. One slip—and the end that 
awaits the spy! 

Now I knew that he knew, and I must dis- 
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semble. To ignore him would be the ordi- 
nary course, but I meant to go farther. I must 
lure him. I must proffer him my confidence. 
The old trick of asking for a match opened 
the way, then I spread out my railroad maps 
and said: 

“Can you tell me, sir, the best and most 
expeditious way to get from New York down 
to Long Island? I want to get to " 

He interrupted me eagerly. “Long Is- 
land? Why, I am going to Aylward Plains 
myself. I go as far as Garden City.” 

T laughed with real pleasure. So he knew 
about Doctor Kopf also. 

“Strange are the chances of travel. I too 
am going to Garden City,” was my response; 
and then I determined to tell him more things 
that he knew. “I am a German officer has- 
tening to leave the country before the out- 
break of hostilities,’’ I said, “and I must 
make some purchases in New York and then 
get to Garden City before half-past three.” 

“Well, my dear sir, the purchases are the 
only obstacles to accomplishing that on easy 
schedule. This train goes directly under the 
Hudson, stopping in the rocky heart of Man- 
hattan for a moment, and then on under the 
East River. The first stop out is Garden 
City. Now if you want to make some hur- 
ried purchases you can do so this way: Leave 
this train in the New York station and go 
to the arcade which leads in from Seventh 
Avenue to the grand waiting-room. You can 
buy anything there. Then return and take 
the first train that you can catch, and you will 
lose little time. Or you might save a few 
trifling minutes by leaving this train at New- 
ark and taking the connecting one which runs 
to Jersey City on the old main line. By 
changing to the tunnel system there you can 
get across to the city in a few minutes, and 
you can make any purchases you may desire 
near the terminal. Then take a subway train 
under the East River to Brooklyn and so on 
to Garden City.” 

He traced the different routes on my maps 
with his pencil, and I marveled at his glibness. 
However, Americans are never quite so much 
at home as when talking trains, time-tables, 
and routes. 

“Tam afraid that is a bit tangled for me, a 
stranger,” I said, feigning bewilderment. He 
followed my lead with exquisite promptness. 

“Oh, very well. My host at Aylward 
Plains is a poor judge of cigars. Won’t you 
have a fresh one? So I think I will stop off a 
few minutes for a fresh supply, and if you 
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will accept my guidance it will gratify me 
deeply.” 

Again I showed real pleasure. Why 
should I not? I would now play another 
trump. I boldly tendered him my card. 

He flushed, fumbled in his pockets, and 
mumbled something about having mislaid his 
card-case when dressing, but his name was 
Hopkins and he was a lawyer. I had him by 
the hip for the moment. 

Now the issue was joined. I had the tac- 
tical advantage for a rear-guard action. He 
imagined himself thoroughly unsuspected, and 
if I found I could not slip.away from him I 
could let him go as far as Garden City and 
then shoot him. It seemed to me a little 
strange that he should be alone. American 
detectives and secret operatives have a way 
of running in pairs, but beyond a dignified 
few who were undoubtedly plain business 
men we were alone in our end of the car, and 
the sole other occupant was a little wizened 
Hungarian who was sound asleep over a 
Magyar newspaper from the car files. 

Once or twice Lambert glanced toward 
him, and then his eyes began to wander over 
the car. Suddenly he rose, walked to the 
other end, and drew out some books from a 
case. As he returned he jostled against the 
Hungarian, and it was plain to me that the 
action was intentional. Immediately I be- 
came absorbed in my time-tables, watching 
the two with my secret mirror lens. Lam- 
bert sat down and scribbled something on a 
piece of paper, but ostentatiously tore it up 
and threw it into the waste-basket. Again 
he wrote, and this time he folded the paper 
and put it in his pocket. We were just 
drawing into Newark when he offered some 
interesting book as a pretext for me to go to 
the end of the car with him. I followed his 
lead and to my huge gratification saw the 
Hungarian behind me lean over, pick the 
note out of the waste-basket and read it, 
then drop it back. I was pitted against a pair 
of them. 

For the first time my courage faltered. It 
is difficult to kill two men, no matter how 
little your action is expected by them, and get 
away with ease. Detention for a few min- 
utes meant as much as death to me. There 
was but one thing to do now though—escape 
from them and block their pursuit. 

We were now speeding along over the great 
stone-and-steel viaduct crossing the salt mead- 
ows that lie between the Palisades and the 
New Jersey hills. Vaguely I looked at the 
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square, blunt-riveted front and bull’s-eyes of 
one of the electric locomotives that passed us. 
The picture of its black shelf-like front hung 
in my eyes. Ahead loomed the gateway into 
the bowels of the earth, where we were soon to 
plunge, and where I should be shut up with a 
man who might at any moment throw off the 
mask and proclaim himself my captor. 

What could Ido? Any attempt to leave his 
side while shopping in the arcade would re- 
sult in my immediate arrest. Think? My 
brain whirled with flashing impossible plans, 
and then suddenly the daylight was noiselessly 
blotted out. We were going down to hurry 
along the tubular path far below the surface 
of the broad river. Looking out I observed, 
at the level of the window, a concrete shelf 
which ran all along the side of the tunnel. I 
could put out my hand and touch it. 

I turned to Lambert, and there seemed to 
be a faint smile of confidence on his face. 
Whatever it was it maddened me. We must 
have been more than halfway under when 
suddenly the train began to slow down, and 
when it was very nearly at a stand-still, with 
the wild impulse of a hunted animal I leaped 
out of the window, went sprawling onto the 
shelf, and staggered to my feet just in time to 
duck as Lambert leveled his pistol at me and 
fired. The little sleepy Hungarian had taken 
fire now and was coming through after me. 

Headlong I plunged on, the scattered 
lights of the tunnel faintly illuminating my 
narrow path after I had passed the lighted 
passenger-cars. Behind me I could hear the 
rapid footsteps of my pursuer. I was running 
lame, for I had twisted my ankle when I 
leaped. Now the train was beginning to 
move. The Hungarian was close at my 
heels. His fingers clutched at my coat-sleeve. 
We were just abreast of the engine, and, turn- 
ing, I knocked his revolver from his hand, 
caught him up in my arms, and stepped onto 
the shelf of the engine’s blunt nose. He lay 
in my arms as inactive as a baby, but he 
trembled violently, for his cowardly heart re- 
fused to serve him in so terrible a situation. 

Now the engine was leaping, and all around 
was the swish of the w hirling air. Ahead the 
light broke in a gray circle in another minute. 
I could see the black lines of tracks spreading 
out from the mouth of the tunnel like the 
sticks of a fan. Vividly I saw an electric 
switch turn ahead of us. We glided with a 
slight swaying motion out one of the sticks of 
the fan, another switch turned, and we were 
hastening into the roar of the great train-shed. 
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Overhead was the grand concourse with its 
dozens of stairways leading down to the train 
levels, and somewhere there, watching the 
stairways by which passengers from our 
train would seek the surface, was Fraulein 
Dresser. But how could I reach her? 

A dozen employees saw us on the engine- 
pilot and ran alongside as the train slowed up. 
I literally threw the Hungarian at them and 
rushed up the first stairway I saw. It was 
one of those by which passengers descend, and 
I had a mad struggle. Close beside it was a 
stairway for debarking passengers, and there 
I saw Lambert bounding up, his pistol in his 
hand, his face white and his eyes shining. 

At last I was up, and I rapidly threaded my 
way along a crowded corridor to one of the 
many entrances to the waiting-room. My 
instincts were to get to the open air, to the 
street crowd in roaring Broadway, and then to 
think of some means of reaching the Leop- 
ard. As I dashed into the waiting-room I 
saw, rising out of the multitude as he mounted 
the grand stairway fully forty feet in width, 
the figure of John Lambert. Somehow the 
alarm had been given, and men were hurrying 
to the various entrances. All took up their 
places on pedestals where they might look 
down on the crowd of thousands surging to 
and fro in that gigantic enclosure fringed 
with its myriad-lighted official booths. I was 
trapped, and had just turned to look for a pos- 
sible exit through the baggage-room when my 
arm was clutched, and though it was the 
figure of a young messenger-boy that stood 
beside me the face was that ‘of Fraulein 
Dresser. 

“T know all about the pursuit, Lieutenant. 
Our plans are all known and every point 
in them is watched. You cannot reach the 
Condor. In twenty minutes the Leopard 
must pass under the big bridge that swings 
from Brooklyn over Wards and Randalls 
islands to the Bronx. All the trains to New 
England go that way after leaving the East 
River tunnel. Run straight out this door 
behind us, down the first stairw ay you see 
marked ‘Boston,’ and I will notify Admiral 
Kountze that you will be on that bridge. 
Heaven help you to find some means of 
doing the rest.”” One last glimpse of her 
filling eyes and trembling lips and a quick 
clutch of her little hand, and I was gone. 

I counted aloud the tracks on the grand 
concourse as I ran. Thirty stairways I 
passed, and there were fully ten more beyond 
when suddenly “Boston” loomed before me 
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in big gold letters, and down I plunged, taking 
the two stairways in great leaps, and darted 
aboard a train that began to move an instant 
later. 

I know now, after it is all over, that the 
hounds were still at my heels, that the poor 
little woman was in their clutches in ten min- 
utes after I left her and just as she emerged 
from the telephone booth, and that a secret- 
service man heard every word she said to me. 
When I entered the train, however, a feeling 
that I had escaped and that there was a respite 
possessed me, and I sank into the first seat I 
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PISTOL AT ME AND 


FIRED 


came to, my hand clutching the envelope in 
my inner pocket. The next definite impres- 
sion is of the moment the light burst into the 
window as the train spun out of the tunnel. 
We had slid under the East River and were 
on Long Island. In afew minutes we would 
be on the bridge. I must find a means of 
getting off. 

Instinctively knowing it was safer to leap 
from there I made my way to the last car. It 
was a palatial thing, and there was but one 
occupant, a gray-bearded man sitting at a rich 
teak-wood desk. He looked up inquiringly. 
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“T beg your pardon, sir,” I stammered. 
“T wish to get to the rear of the train.” 

“May I ask why? Not suicide, I hope?” 

“No, merely absent-mindedness. I just 
dropped a packet of bills containing sixty 
thousand dollars out of my window in the 
next car instead of a wad of waste paper. I 
understand this train slows up on the big 
bridge in a mo- 
ment.” 

“Tt does not, 
sir. As one of 
the officers of the 
road I happen to 
know.” 

“Then I offer 
you a thousand 
dollars to stop 
—" 

“Thank you, 
you shall have 
the stop and the 
thousand as 
well.” 

He picked up 
a swinging tele- 
phone and said 
briefly: “ Cough- 
lan, stop the 
train on the end 
of the span. I 
will give you the 
starting-signal.” 

Already the 
speed was de- 
creasing. He 
opened the rear 
door, bowed me 
out, and re- 
turned my hearty 
handshake as I 
swung down to 
the track. This 
is the one sore 
point with me. 
I am sorry to 
have lied to and to have tricked a man like 
that. The country of our late enemies is 
filled with men like him. 

The sight of the expanse of city and river 
and the lift of the mighty towers three hun- 
dred feet above me in the air left me dizzy, but 
I saw two or three bridgemen in uniform 
looking at me curiously, and I drew myself 
together and walked over to the. side of the 
bridge. My heart turned cold within me at 
what I'saw. Steaming slowly up the Sound, 


I LITERALLY THREW THE HUNGARIAN AT THEM 
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having passed under the bridge not two min- 
utes before, was the Leopard. I could see 
many eyes on her watching the bridge, it 
seemed to me, and madly I ran to the side of 
the tower, leaped down to a steel gallery, and 
began to climb rapidly down the trellis of the 
truss-work. Neither to my shouts nor to my 
gesticulations did they pay the slightest heed, 
and in a few 
minutes the last 
of the ships of 
Germany to 
leave American 
waters before the 
roaring storm of 
war broke was 
swinging away in 
a turn of the 
channel and was 
lost to my view. 

I could hear 
shouts above me. 
The _ bridgemen 
were calling to 
me, and in their 
midst I saw a 
policeman with a 
drawn club. 
Evidently they 
thought me a 
madman, and I 
very soon saw 
that they feared 
to come down to 
get me, as there 
was passageway 
for but one man, 
and my size made 
them sure that 
he or both of us 
would go down 
into the river. 

There was a 
hope in my 
heart. Fraulein 
Dresser, know- 
ing that I was on the bridge, if she found 
the Leopard had sailed unadvised, as it 
was plainly to be seen she had, would des- 
patch some of the other vessels. I did not 
know that they were already on their way 
down to Sandy Hook and that the Leopard 
alone had come this way in order to pick me 
up off Hempstead. So, in ignorance of this 
case, I clung where I was and waited. 

Above me they were vainly endeavoring to 


ig some ropes and a staging, and after half 
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ON A LITTLE SHELF FULLY ONE HUNDRED FEET ABOVE THE RIVER WE 
CLINCHED AND STRUGGLED 
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hour two fire-boats, cumbered with 
scaling-apparatus, and a police-boat came 
puffing up the stream. The fire-boat turned 
in at Thirty-fourth Street, and when she came 
out again from behind one of the old ferry- 
boats still running to carry freight and 
teams I saw that on her bow perched the 
gaunt shape of John Lambert. He had got in 
touch with the police and had guessed that.the 
man they were going to take off the bridge 
was the man he was after. 

So after all, after my most desperate flight 
and such wild chances as I have told, the 
game was lost and I was cornered. For the 
first time in my life I surged with that impulse 
which they, say is so strong in the Teutonic 
breast, and I felt as if the swirling river below 
would give me the one avenue of escape that 
I could hope for. But something checked 
me, and I watched with dull amusement the 
slow labor of raising two ladders to take me 
down. Four men, two on each ladder, were 
ready to start w hen John Lambert brushed 
the one pair aside and came up like a mon- 
key. Down I dropped to a still lower level 
where I could throw my weight outward 
against the second ladder, which went crashing 
down. Before I could reach the other one 
Lambert was on the lower truss and coming 
up hand over hand. I drew my revolver, but 
stopped. Why add murder to my deeds 
merely to gain a few minutes’ delay? But my 
palms itched for the combat, one against orfe, 
which was imminent. I did send his ladder 
down, but he clung to the framework. Ona 
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little shelf not over six feet square, fully 
one hundred feet above the river, we clinched 
and struggled. 

Twice I bent him over the edge, and twice 
his whirl nearly carried us both over. Then 
we rested guardedly. He was playing for 
time, and as I looked down I saw that three 
more ladders had been raised. It was now 
or never, and getting my shoulder in his arm- 
pit and a clasp on his left wrist with my right 
hand I lunged forward, expecting him to be 
carried off his feet when I should release my 
hold and that by dropping my head his arms 
would slip from around my neck and he would 
godown. My foot slipped, and we were both 
down on our knees sliding over the edge 
when something struck me and tightened 
around me. It clutched him to me. A 
noosed rope had been dropped from above, 
and we were being rapidly drawn up to the 
bridge. 

No! No! We were being hauled up to the 
side of the Condor. Doctor Kopf’s jolly face 
was laughing down into mine as he and his 
men drew us in, but I was too dazed to un- 
derstand that in the few minutes before she 
was arrested Fraulein Dresser had _tele- 
phoned to him when she found the Leopard 
had left her dock. It was only when they 
had lowered both Lambert and me to her 
decks an hour later far down the Sound that I 
comprehended it all and realized that I was 
safe and my task done. Then I broke down, 
and Admiral Kountze tells my father that I 
wept. 


The Mighty Music Master 


By James Leroy Stockton 


WE read life’s music from a hidden score, 
Unwinding slowly, and can only see 


The note the moment gives us. 


Joyously 


And full of hope we voice it, or heartsore, 
And praying we may sing it nevermore. 
We cannot hear the perfect symphony 


God hears. 


Its faultless blended melody 


Is drowned for us in what ourselves outpour. 


Fear not the notes writ in the scroll for you. 
A mighty music master made each strain 
To suit the voice that was to sing it through. 
The majors and the minors each are best, 

The burst of joy or tremolo of pain, 
And in each score God writes at last a rest. 











The Christmas Hold-up 
By Bailey Millard 


ROM Gold Hill to Quartzville Philip 

Marcy and Ina Hollis had gone, as 
happy, betrothed lovers, in the crowded au- 
tomobile stage on the day before Christmas, 
to attend the miners’ ball. From Quartz- 
ville to Gold Hill they were returning on 
Christmas day in the same stage; but they 
were no longer betrothed, and they were no 
longer happy. Yes, it was all over, and now 
they were sitting coldly aloof in the tonneau, 
the only passengers in the stage. 

Vividly, as the big car bounded over the 
light patches of crisp snow or frozen alkali, 
flashed before Philip’s mind the vitascopic 
pictures of what had passed since they had 
honked uproariously into Quartzville last 
evening: the joyous greetings at Ina’s aunt’s; 
the tree for the children; Ina’s surprise when 
her Uncle Cal had handed her, as his pres- 
ent, a mysterious jewel-box and the raptur- 
ous look in her eyes when she had opened it 
and taken out a pearl necklace fit for the 
throat of a princess; the glad hour when he 
came for her in the best rig the town 
afforded and drove her to the ballroom; 


the dazzling figure she cut when she came 3 


from the dressing-room in her stunning 
pink gown, with the pearl necklace shin- 
ing at her pearly throat; the precious feel 
of her when his arm had encircled her 
waist and they had gone whirling over the 
smooth floor among the gliding couples 
under the festooned and garlanded green- 
ery, to the heart-swelling ‘“‘ Merry Widow” 








dark, searching eyes of his, and even then 
had he seen her nod and smile to him. Nod! 
Smile! Why, she had met the man only that 
morning, coming down in the stage, and no- 
body had seemed to know him. A stranger 
—an adventurer, probably a gambler—he had 
the white, cold look of one—and yet hand- 
some, hang him!—yes, handsome enough 
and dashing, too, in his smart, confident 
way. After her third dance with the man 
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he had protested. There had been high 
words, at the end of which she had handed 
him back his ring. 

And now, after that night of torment on 
his part, they were going home to Gold Hill. 
She had entered the stage at her uncle’s 
house, and he at the McDonald Hotel. 
When he saw her sitting there alone in her 
long gray coat he would not have gone in 
the stage but that he must be at the office in 
the morning. She did not look at him as he 
stepped in, but turned her veiled face coldly 
away. They had 
gone ten miles 
during which they 
had not spoken a 
word. What a 
sweet Christmas! 

The sun shone 
bright, and the 
snow was begin- 
ning to melt, but 
not the frozen 
beauty in the 
back seat. He 
thought of a hun- 
dred things he 
might say as he 
glanced now and 
then at the long 
gray coat or at 
the impassive face 
and eyes behind 
the veil, but he 
said none of them. 
Once when a 
bump of the car 
jostled her suit- 
case against his 
leg he picked it 
up and set it 
back gingerly. 
Her eyes followed 
the movement, 
and the half-resentful look in them vexed him 
Did she think he was venturing a 
familiarity—that he had handled the suit-case 
just because it was hers? Why, she had 
looked as if he might be thinking of appro- 
priatingit. Well, probably it was precious to 
her. For one thing, the jewel-case containing 
the pearl necklace was doubtless in it; and 
even though Gold Hill had no wealthier man 
than her father that rope of pearls was no 
trifle in her eyes. To drive out the thought 
of more biting things he fell to speculating 
inanely upon the value of the necklace, and 
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PHILIP SPRANG UP, AND WITH A SWIFT, IMPELLING 
SWING OF HIS CLENCHED HAND STRUCK THE ROB- 
BER A RESOUNDING BLOW UPON THE CHIN 









settled it at ten thousand dollars. He had 
once seen one at a Denver jeweler’s that was 
priced at that amount, though it wasn’t 
really as fine as this Christmas gift of her 
Uncle Cal’s. Then he looked at her full red 
lips that showed through the filmy veil and 
thought of the first time he had kissed them 
that night coming home in the buggy from 
Truro’s—and then of the last time—behind 
the children’s Christmas tree the night be- 
fore when they were hanging up the things. 
How warmly, how inseparably, they two had 
been together 
then, and now how 
frigidly and abys- 
mally apart! 

At last, when he 
could stand the in- 
tolerable silence 
and dismal aloof- 
ness no longer, he 
went around to 
the driver’s seat 
and, lighting a 
cigar, leaned back 
and listened ab- 
stractedly to the 
man’s talk. 

“This beats Bill 
Williams’s old six- 
horse mud-wagon, 
don’t it?” ob- 
served the driver. 

“It’s faster,” 
assented Philip 
wearily. 

“Faster? Wal, 
I guess yes! Used 
to take all day for 
what we do now 
inside o’ three 
hours. Easier 
than slingin’ 
snake, too. Lord 
how Bill’s horses used to string out go- 
in’ up Black Canyon grade, jest creepin’ 
along, too! Why, I can take that grade at 
first speed an’ make it in a quarter the time 
he did. We’re gittin’ pretty close to the 
canyon now, an’ if we was goin’ up grade 
instead o’ down, I could show yeh what she 
can do on the low.” 

They flew past a granite scarp and dropped 
gently into the canyon. 

‘‘Here’s where we save gas’line,” said the 
driver, swinging off the clutch. ‘‘Only one 
bad thing about this grade—it’s too dern 
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narrer at the turns for a big car like this. 
An’ if yeh has to pass a ten-mule ore-wagon 
yer up agin it sometimes. Hullo! What’s 
that?” He jammed on the brake, and the 
car came to a sudden stop just as it rounded 
asharp turn. ‘Them rocks must ’a’ rolled 
down since the thaw set in. They ought to 
be boosted away, but I guess I can make it 
on the outside there.” 

“No; don’t do it!’ protested Philip. 
“There’s hardly room.” He leaped out and 
bent down to push at the nearest stone, but 
as the car moved slowly ahead he sprang 
to the tonneau. 

“You’d better get out,”’ he urged Ina, but 
she did not move, so he got in with her. 
The engine sputtered fiercely, and the car ap- 
proached the edge of the bank. 

“Stop!” thundered a deep voice from be- 
hind a rock at the roadside. ‘Throw up 
your hands!” 

Instantly the car ceased its motion, and as 
the engine gave a final sputter two masked 
men stepped from a cleft in the rocky wall 
and thrust forth rigid pistol-hands that 
clutched big six-shooters. The muzzles 
stared menacingly at Philip and the driver. 

There was a sharp little scream from the 
back seat and a rustling of the gray coat. 

“Please sit still, ma’am!”’ said the first of 
the hold-up men pleasantly. ‘‘That’s right. 
Now, gentlemen, keep your hands up, away 
from your pockets, while I inspect your ma- 
chine.” 

The highwayman advanced to the front of 
the auto, the other following him. Philip 
noted that the leader was rather a slim young 
man, with white hands, a supple frame, easy 


_poise, and with the nerve of the most daring, 


while the other was of heavier build and 
clumsier motion, evidently a novice. The 
first robber strode to the front step, the un- 
winking eye of his big revolver gazing wick- 
edly at the driver, and demanded: 

““Where’s Wells-Fargo’s box? Take those 
mail-sacks off from it and chuck it out. 
Quick work now! Get busy!” 

“Sorry,” grinned the driver, “but yeh 
don’t git no Christmas present to-day. The’ 
ain’t no box this trip.” 

“Aw, come off!”’ was the deep-throated re- 
ply. “You can’t fool me. I want that box 
of bullion the Burns Company is sending 
down to-day.” . 

“Yer jest one day late,” explained the 
driver. “They changed their minds and 
sent it down yesterday.” He picked up the 
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NO!’’ SHE CRIED. ‘‘IT ISN’T—YES, IT IsS——” 


mail-sacks, but no box was revealed. The 
persistent robber looked about in the bottom 
of the auto. 

“Hang it all!” he said disappointedly. 
‘““Well, there’s those sacks. Might be a few 
good holiday presents in ’em and a registered 
letter or two. Toss ’em out, will you, and 
then stick up those paws of yours again.” 

While the bags were being thrown out the 
leader stepped jauntily and confidently to 
the tonneau on the side nearest the bank. 
As he climbed upon the step and stood over 
Philip there was a fluttering of the black 
cambric before his face, and for an instant 
there were revealed to Philip the man’s sen- 
suous mouth and neatly parted little black 
mustache. His quick recognition of these 
features angered him as much as did the 
man’s insolent smile as he looked toward 
Ina, who had not seen what Philip saw. 

‘‘Awfully sorry, ma’am,” said the robber 
in throaty tones that Philip now knew dis- 
guised his real voice, ‘but, you see, we 
didn’t get the box, so we’ll have to take this 
baggage of yours.” He seized the handle of 
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the suit-case at the same time that Ina tried 
to grip it with her gloved hand. 

“You can’t have it,” she protested, strug- 
gling for a hold upon the case. 

“Aha! Something good in there, eh?” 
said the robber, lifting the case from the bot- 
tom of the car. 

As he did this the enraged Philip sprang 
up, and with a swift, 
mpelling swing of 
his clenched hand 
struck the robber a 
resounding blow 
upon the chin. The 
man fell back off the 
step, still clinging: to 
the suit-case, as if for 
support, and the 
next instant rolled 
heavily down the em- 


bankment. 
At the very mo- 
ment he dealt the 


blow Philip felt a 
pang of regret, for 
there was a loud 
crack from the other 
robber’s pistol, and a 
bullet ripped through 
his overcoat. 

“Tie down in the 
bottom of the car,” 
he cried to Ina. 
“Quick!” He seized 
her by the arm, and 
she readily obeyed 
his command. At 
that moment his eye 
fell upon a pistol 
near his feet, where 
it had been dropped 
by the first highway- 
man. He grasped it 
up and, taking quick 
aim, sent a bullet in 
the direction of the 
robber in the road 
just as another hot 
missile crashed into 
the car. He fired a 
second shot, and the 
man turned quickly and fled up the road, be- 
ing aided in his retreat by a zipping third 
bullet from Philip that struck at his feet. 
At the same moment the engine sputtered 
violently, and before Ina could regain her 
seat they were past the obstruction in the 





‘MERRY CHRISTMAS, GIRLIE!"’ 








The Christmas Hold-up 





road. She looked about for Philip, but he 
had leaped from the car. 

“Stop! Stop!” she cried to the driver. 
“Don’t run away and leave him.” But the 
car kept on down the steep grade, while she 
cried imploringly: “Stop! Stop!’ 

When Philip stepped from the starting car 
he looked over the bank and saw the dark 
form of the robber 
lying in a quiet heap 
amidst the chaparral 
over forty feet below, 
still grasping the suit- 
case. He looked up 
and down the road 
and at last found a 
place of easy descent, 
and making his way 
down the bank found 
the man groaning 
with a broken leg. 
He dragged him 
through the chap- 
arral to a little trail, 
then he lifted him 
upon his strong 
shoulders and_ bore 
him back to the road. 
Then he went down 
again and got the 
suit-case. This time 
as he appeared at the 
top of the grade he 
heard hisname called 
in Ina’s voice: 


“Phet! Phill 
Where are you, 
Phil?” 


He had not breath 
enough left to reply 
to her, but as she 
came up around the 
turn and saw him 
where he had flung 
himself down beside 
her suit-case, she 
gave a joyous little 
cry and running up 
to him threw her 
arms around his 
neck. 

“Oh, Phil, you dear old Phil! Are you 
hurt? How did you ever get it? Oh, 
yow’re so brave and so good! And to think 
that while you were out of the car that hor- 
¥id driver ran away and left you and wouldn’t 
stop for ever so long.” 
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“That’s all right,” panted Philip, with a 
smile. ‘I wasn’t afraid you’d eloped with 
him.” 

“And you’ve saved my necklace!” she 
cried. “‘Oh, it’s so good of you! But 
you’re not going to be so re in future, 
are you, dear : ?—just because I dance with 
another man, even if he is handsome and 
distinguished-looking and so nice!” 

“Nice is he?” repeated Philip. ‘“‘Come 
with me.” 

He led her up the steep road to where, be- 
hind a sage-clump, with the mask still upon 
his face, lay the limp figure of the highway- 
man. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘the robber! He isn’t 
dead, is he?” 

‘“‘No; it’s just a broken leg. Not a very 
merry Christmas for him, is it? But look 
here!”’ 

He whipped off the black cloth, and the 
man’s face was revealed to her. 

“No!” she cried. “It isn’t—yes, it is— 
that man Adney! Oh, Philip!’ And as he 
led her away, his loving arm about her and 
a triumphant look in his eyes, she said in a 
crushed, repentant tone: ‘‘Forgive me, for 
give me, Phil! You were right—you told 
me you didn’t like his looks. You dear, 
dear Phil! You can be as jealous as you 
please after this. Punish me all you want. 
I’ll never, never, look at another man, if you 
say so.” 

“But I don’t say so,” he said magnani 
mously, ‘‘you sweet little simpleton. © I’m 
not so jealous as you think. I’m— No, 
not with that veil on.” 

She raised her veil above her lips, and he 
kissed her Tapturously. 

“Come,” he said, “‘let’s get that suit-case. 
I hear the auto coming bac k. Now, just one 
more, before he makes that turn. You’ve left 
your veil up for that purpose, haven’t you?” 

“You presumptuous man! Merry Christ- 
mas! We haven’t said it yet. Oh, it’s been 
an awful morning, hasn’t it? And you 
wanted to speak to me, didn’t you, Phil? I 
could see that you did, you poor, dear old 
boy!” 

“Merry Christmas, girlie!” 
their lips met again. 


he said, and 
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Cutting’s Psychic Phenomenon 


By Leslie Davis 


UTTING had borne Miss Harris away 

from the guests around her aunt’s tea- 
table and taken her down the hall to the 
library with all the energy and determination 
that are supposed to characterize the man of 
one idea. Cutting’s idea was to propose to 
Miss Harris. 

“But I don’t want to marry anybody,” 
protested Marcia, as soon as there came a 
pause in the declarations and arguments in 
which Cutting was setting forth his case. 

“What is your objection?” asked Cutting. 
He always liked to get at the root of a matter 
as soon as possible. 

“T don’t know exactly,” Marcia answered, 
regarding him frankly from the depths of her 
big chair. “There is no definite objection. 
I haven’t any strong-minded theories, and I 
haven’t any art to be wedded to, but I am 

quite contented as I am.” 

‘That is all well enough for the present. 
Of course you are pleasantly situated here 
with your aunt, but you must see that you 
cannot go on so forever. Why, suppose 
something should happen to Mrs. Porter? 
You would be left entirely alone!” 

‘That is just what Mr. Butler told me 
yesterday,” answered Marcia naively. “But 
I am not to be frightened in any such way. 
Nothing is at all likely to happen to Aunt 
Lydia. And besides,” reproachfully, “you 
would not have me marry fora home, would 
you?” : 

“Of course not. But being old and alone 
is not an agreeable position, and you really 
ought to try to care for some one.” 

‘Trying does not do any good,” observed 
Marcia sagely. “If you care.you care, and 
if you don’t you don’t, and that is all there is 
to it, as far as I can see.” 

Cutting marched up and down the room 
gloomily. “I would so much rather you 
would have something against me,” he de- 
clared. “If you would only dislike my busi- 
ness or detest the way I wear my hair or 
anything else that could be changed there 
would be something to work over; but this 
friendliness, this kindly inertia, is—is ex- 
asperating.” He smiled down at her rue- 
fully. 

That there were rivals in the field he had 
suspected, and he was ready for a fair fight 
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against Butler and Evans and perhaps one 
or two indefinite others. It was Marcia’s at- 
titude that puzzled him. Surprise, shyness, 
coldness he could have met, but this calm 
reception of his avowals, this frank analysis 
of her own indifference, and her apparent 
readiness to adopt any suggestion as to a 
cure for it, left him disarmed and wondering 
how to proceed. But he was not really ex- 
asperated with Marcia; no one ever was. 
She was so amiable and reasonable, so per- 
fectly willing to do anything in her power to 
remedy a. situation, that, no matter how an 
affair ended, one always decided that Marcia 
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‘‘T CANNOT DETEST PEOPLE JUST BECAUSE 
I DO NOT WANT TO MARRY THEM,’ 
SHE PROTESTED 


had done exactly right and that only the 
combination of circumstances had been to 
blame. 

“T cannot detest people just because I do 
not want to marry them,” she protested. 
“Perhaps,” cheerfully, “I am only like 
Evelyn Hope, whose time for loving had not 
come,” and with her pretty smile she nodded 


her adieu to him and slipped away to the 


others. 

“Tf that is the case the time has got to be 
hurried a little,” muttered Cutting with de- 
termination as he left the house. 
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A few steps down the street he met Knapp, 
who greeted him with enthusiasm. 

“ Just the man I wanted to see! Come along 
with me and learn something. Don’t hang 
back now and look wary. This is probably 
the opportunity of your life, only you don’t 
realize it. Come on, we are late now.” 

“Let go of my arm,” commanded Cutting, 
“and tell me what harebrained theory you 
are working on this time. I know you of 
old, with your psychologies and your theoso- 
phies and all the rest of them. You are al- 
ways trying to convert somebody to a hazy 
philosophy, and you never stick to any one 
of the ideas yourself for two months at a 
time.” 

Knapp was the last man in the world that 
a stranger would select as likely to be inter- 
ested in anything of the sort. Occultism 
seemed far removed from this practical- 
looking little man with his near-sighted eyes 
and his ruddy face that grew ruddier under 
his friend’s thrust. 

“Oh, pshaw!” he protested. “What is 
the use of digging up all a fellow’s past mis- 
takes? Don’t you know that you can never 

make any progress if you don’t keep investi- 
gating? I am taking you down to Temple 
Garden to hear that East-Indian chap. I 

can’t pronounce his name, and you wouldn’t 
know it if you heard it, but what he says is 
good. There is a natural principle back of 
his theory if one can only get hold of it.” 

“IT don’t want to hear any black-looking 
Hindu in a turban talk a lot of words that 
don’t mean anything,” was Cutting’s en- 
couraging answer. “I have no _ leanings 
toward theosophy.” 

“Now you are speaking from the depths 
of your ignorance. This is not theosophy, I 
tell you; it is something new. It is a science, 
and if you can only grasp the principle you 
are made; you can do almost anything with 
it. He calls it ‘ Theodeicy.’’’ 

“ Theoidiocy!”’ muttered Cutting, but he 
followed Knapp up the steps of the hall and 
into the lecture-room. 

There was a good-sized audience com- 
posed of the usual types. There were beau- 
tifully gowned women, some of whom had 
come because here was something new which 
might prove amusing, others with weary 
faces and eager eyes because they were dis- 
satisfied with their respective creeds and 
were hoping for a message that might have 
a more active meaning for them. Then 
there were a number of women more plainly 
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dressed, a sprinkling of men, and lastly the 


with a fine air of impartiality. 

The speaker was tall and slender, and 
there was nothing noticeable about him un- 
less it was his oval, red-brown eyes, which 
were set close together and held one’s atten- 
tion. Cutting noticed with approval that he 
was dressed in conventional attire—the man 
was clothed, he might be in his right mind. 
At any rate, he was addressing his listeners 
in a smooth, cultivated voice. What was 
this doctrine of independence that he was 
advocating so forcefully ? 

“Why do you sit in silly slavery to laws of 
your own making? Is it meekness or stu- 
pidity that holds you quiescent before cob- 
web barriers and obstructions that have no 
real existence? Man is mind, not flesh and 
blood, and-in this fact lies his capability. 
Mind is the only force in the world and is 
the ultimate of all things. The apparent 
limitations of the universe, the boundaries of 
the physical world, the restrictions of the 
physical senses, melt into nothingness before 
the tremendous, illimitable, and_ infinite 
power of the mind. This 
power is given to man; it is 
his birthright. The prophets 
of all ages have recognized 
the truth and have hurled 
their inspired utterances in- 
to the unheeding ears of 
each succeeding generation. 
In the Koran we read, ‘ For 
you was created whatever is 
upon the earth.’ This do- 
minion cannot be used to 
work harm to another, for 
evil is negative and_there- 
fore inoperative, while good 
is positive and active. It is 
every man’s duty and priv- 
ilege to develop this faculty, 
to shake off the dream- 
shackles that seem to bind 
him, to advance from  suc- 
cess to success, from triumph 
to triumph, until he becomes 
the dominant creature that 
he was intended to be. Go 
now, with the unswerving de- 
termination to meet. through 
mind, every difficulty and to 
conquer it as far as the 
power within you lies.” 
Cutting walked away with 
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reporters down in front busily taking notes 





HE WAS ADDRESSING HIS 
LISTENERS IN A SMOOTH, 
CULTIVATED VOICE 
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‘DON’T HANG BACK NOW AND LOOK 
WARY. THIS IS PROBABLY THE OP- 


’ 


PORTUNITY OF YOUR LIFE’ . 


the last words ringing in his ears. They 
seemed to be chasing themselves around in 
his brain, and as they ran they acquired 

new meaning. “The power 
within you lies.” It was no 
longer part of an injunction, 
but a sentence by itself, a 
triumphant assertion of abil- 
ity, an exultant declaration 
of victories past and to come. 

‘When Cutting reached 
home the spell was still upon 
him, and by the time dinner 
was finished he had formed 
his resolution. He would 
test the new doctrine. If all 
things were to be his for the 
taking he would proceed to 
take, and the first obstacle 
that he would overcome 
should be the indifference of 
Marcia Harris. There could 
be no harm in trying. The 
speaker had distinctly said 
that the power could not be 
used in an evil cause; very 
well, let his success or failure 
prove the virtue of his at- 
tempt. 

He began his mental oper- 
ations with the uncertain 
statements of a tyro, but was 
soon under way and turning 
out thoughts in abundance. 
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He sent his arguments to Marcia in a 
flood. His spirit pleaded with her spirit, 
his mind reasoned with her mind. He told 
her that her attitude was unnatural, that it 
was a woman’s privilege to be loved and 
sheltered and cared for, that she was in a 
precarious position with only one elderly 
aunt between her and the hard, uncompro- 
mising world. He informed .her that a 
speedy marriage was the dearest wish of her 
heart, and he reenforced his statement with 
every argument of which his mind was 
capable. 

Suddenly something seemed to give way 
before him. It was as though all obstacles 
had been unexpectedly removed, and he was 
confident that he had won. He was as as- 
sured of victory as though Marcia herself 
had come and told him of it, and in this as- 
surance he calmly slept. 

Business claimed Cutting through the fol- 
lowing day, but the confident feeling stayed 
with him, and when at last he was free to 
seek the Porter house he marched up the 
steps like a conqueror. 

His first look at Marcia’s face confirmed 
his hopes. The frank expression that she 
had always worn had given place to a sweet, 
shy one that was altogether new and alto- 
gether lovely. 

“You have changed your mind!” he ex- 


claimed in delight as she greeted him. 

“Yes, I have changed my mind,” ad- 
mitted Marcia. 

Cutting took an eager step toward her, but 
was stopped by her upraised hand. 

“Please do not misunderstand me,’ she 
explained. “A peculiar thing has _hap- 
pened, and I am afraid you will think me 
very inconsistent and unreasonable. Really, 
I meant every word that I said to you yester- 
day afternoon, but in the evening a change 
seemed to come over me all at once. Mr. 
Butler was here, and as he talked I saw 
everything in such a different light. It 
seemed to me,” she went on dreamily, the 
soft light in her eyes making them large and 
lustrous, “that I had only half lived before. 
I realized how much I wanted to be loved 
and cared for, and—and I told Herbert so, 
and now we are engaged.” ‘Then in eager 
anticipation not at all tactfully concealed: 
“He will be here in a minute or two. Won’t 
you stay and see him?” 

“No,” answered Cutting slowly, “no, I 
don’t believe I will stay and see him.” 

Quietly he went out of the house and 
closed the door behind him. On the steps 
he paused and drew a long breath, then he 
opened his lips and delivered his message to 
an unheeding world. 

“The power within you LIES!” he said. 





HE WAS STOPPED BY HER UPRAISED HAND 











Saufenstein and Grouchenheim 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND OF THE RHINE 


By Rudolph Dirks 





’Twas bitter cold! The pale moon chilled distressant, the whilst the Count von Saufenstein to his 
plump spouse did say, ‘‘ Gussie, do you mind if I ask Baron von Grouchenheim to spend the night with 
us?” “ Ah, nay,” the dame replied, “ but remember, Heinrich Peck von Saufenstein, no late hours !”’ 
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I'was Christmas eve! The fays of elf-land in haunted sleep tossed restlessly upon their moonbeam 
couch while Baron von Grouchenheim without a murmur tossed down a gallon or so of Rhenish mead. 
And Saufenstein would fain have done the same had not his ferceful dame with eagle eye protested. 
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III 


Tue hour had come—the fearsome, drearsome hour, when e’en the owl forgets to hoot his hoot and 
the brave lapwing trembling in his lair recites the gloomy ode to sorrow’s dearth. The baron, filled with 
feelings drear and Rhenish mead, said drearily, “‘Good night! Me for the slumber couch !” 





IV 
Au, woe is me! Ah, bitter, bitter woe! Ah, tears that in the Gorgonzola flow! But no! Tis but 
a show of woe! The Baron von Grouchenheim, deep in gloom’s shadowy cave, heard the castle clock 
strike the hour of quarter-past ten and ’gan t’ undress himself. Blow drearily, win<!s, oh, blow! 
sa 
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Vv 
Upon the fireplace, where no embers glowed, he hung his half-hose—oft yclept the “sock ’”—and 

plunged forthwith in somber meditation. He thought of chiidhood’s days and Santa Claus, of ancient 

battles, and he wondered where the Count von Saufenstein his pickles bought. Anon he ’gan to snore. 











VI 


But hark! What sound was that? In sudden start the Baron von Grouchenheim from his deep slum- 
ber woke and on tiptoe walked cautiously and peered into the chimney’s inky depths. ‘‘ Who goes?” he 


cried. “What midnight spirit moves?” For one brief instant all was still, then echo answered, “Sh-h-h ! 
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VII 
As Lucifer came hurtling from the sky, as fell the apple upon Newton’s head, so down upon the Baron 
von Grouchenheim there crashed mysterious the midnight prowler, and without rime or reason or the 
semblance of apology did then and there knock the poor baron sprawling o’er the floor. 
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VIII 
Ha! ’Tis. the Count von Saufenstein. With warning hand he begs nis guest be quiet, while in a 
whisper hoarse, “It’s me!” he says. ‘‘Don’t say a word. Little does my better half suspect that I am 
here. Let’s celebrate.” ’Twas bitter cold! Alas! Alas! ’T was ever thus. 
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SHE PICKED UP THE BIRD AND STARTED FOR THE 








DEN IN THE STUMP 





The Crested Robber 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN FORESTS 


By Charles Livingston Bull 


Illustrated by the Author 


Sessonreeseeae P in the foot-hills of the eastern 

?% slope of the Andes Moun- 
tains in southern Bolivia, in 
the heart of a giant jungle, 
there stretches a small lake, 
not much more than a large 
* pond. A great wall of forest- 
* crowned rock, rising sheer 
~~ from the water, stands across 
‘ the head of the tiny lake, and 
is unbroken save for a narrow gorge down 
which, tumbling among the crags and boul- 
ders, rushes a little stream, which bursts out 
with a final fall of over a hundred feet to the 
lake below. At the foot of the lake the water 
spreads out among the roots of great trees 
that are matted together by tangled vines 
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and lianas. These trees, growing out into 
and over the water, make it almost impos- 
sible to distinguish where the shore begins 
and the lake ends. Great broad-leaved, 
blue-flowered water-lilies, water-hyacinths, 
cabomba, and many other plants of luxuriant 
tropic growth cover the surface and line the 
edges of the lake, and are everywhere among 
the trees in the shallow water. 

This little lake is the home of many varie- 
ties of water-birds: hyacinthine gallinules, 
dendrocygnas and other kinds of ducks, ja- 
canas with curious feet and spur-wings, and 
many kinds of herons and ibises; and occa- 
sionally a beautiful black-necked regal swan 
from the streams and lakes of those great, 
grass-covered plains called the pampas, 
16 
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which lie not far away to the southeast, lights 
to rest in its quiet waters. 

Many years ago there grew, near the foot 
of this lake, a giant mora-tree, which reached 
a height of perhaps one hundred and seventy- 
five feet, its branches overtopping the sur- 
rounding forest. In one of the violent thun- 
der-storms which are of almost daily occur- 
rence during the rainy season this giant tree 
was struck by a bolt of lightning, which shat- 
tered the massive trunk for over a hundred 
feet and hurled it to the ground, leaving only 
a great stump about sixty feet high. 

Some time later, when the termites and 
wood-beetles had begun their work of de- 
struction, one of the fruit-eating cotingas, 
beautiful birds of the tropics, dropped on the 
top of the stump a seed of the clusia, that 
terrible boa-constrictor among plants, whose 
powerful roots will choke the life out of any 
tree. There the seed sprouted, and as the 
years went by it grew larger and larger, send- 
ing its great flat, irregular roots flowing 
down on all sides of the stump till they 
reached the ground. Wherever two roots 
came in contact with each other they grew 
together into one mass, until finally the stump 
was almost entirely shut in by the wall of 
roots, which enclosed it like some great 
many-armed octopus. 

There were, at the time of which I write, 
two small openings in the wall of roots some 
twenty-five feet from the ground. These 
led to a cavity, where a portion of the old 
stump had rotted away and left a roomy 
space that was sheltered by the surrounding 
wall of roots. In this cavity an ocelot, that 
beautiful mottled cat of the tropics, had 
found a fairly safe and comfortable home. 

There were now two pretty spotted kittens 
curled asleep on the mass of soft decomposed 
wood-fiber at the bottom of the cavity. The 
mother ocelot was lying stretched along a 
great liana, which swung across just below 
the entrance to the den, watching for some 
chance bird or beast that might come within 
reach of her spring. She waited there for 
some time, but nothing stirred below her; so, 
lazily rising, she stretched, yawned, and after 
looking carefully around in all directions 
started off down the liana. 

These lianas, or bush-ropes, are great vines 
of the tropical forests, which sometimes grow 
to be as thick as a man’s body and extend 
for more than a mile through the trackless 
jungle, binding the trees together with a net- 
work that is almost impenetrable. They 


form highways, literally highways, for the 
monkeys, sloths, ant-eaters, and others of the 
tree-dwellers. 

Traveling from branch to branch through 
the trees the cat came to a tree standing in 
the water at the edge of the lake, found a 
thick limb projecting low over the water, and 
crouching among the orchids and air-plants 
waited for some one of the water-birds to 
comé within reach. She had not long to 
wait, as, in fact, she rarely had, for the 
amount of wild life in these great jungles is 
most amazing, and here the predatory ones 
among nature’s children go not often hungry. 

A pair of regal swans came flying high 
over the forest. Far from their usual haunts 
they had come, blown astray by a violent 
wind-storm. Down to the lake they swung, 
glad of the quiet spot in which to rest, and 
with feet stretched out in front of them 
struck the water, slid along the surface, and 
settled down with their heads well up, on 
the lookout for possible enemies. Nothing 
disturbing them, they swam slowly in toward 
the trees and climbed out on some projecting 
roots but a short distance from where the 
ocelot was lying, eagerly watching them. 

These swans, snow white save for their jet- 
black heads and necks and feet and a rosy 
pink blotch on the bills, are about as large 
as a common goose, but have longer necks 
and are most graceful, beautiful birds. 

Well screened by vines and leaves, the 
ocelot crept down to the base of the tree, 
and quickly worked her way in and out over 
the matted roots and fallen branches, among 
which gleamed the black water, until she was 
behind the trunk of the tree upon the roots 
of which sat the nearest of the unsuspecting 
swans, preening its rumpled feathers after 
the long flight. 

The matted, buttressed roots spread out in 
all directions like gnarled fingers, some of 
them arching four or five feet out of the 
water. Leaping lightly across an open lane 
of water the ocelot crept cautiously around 
the great tree and made her way swiftly in 
the direction of the birds. Now but one 
root about two feet high was between them. 
Gathering her feet well under her she 
crouched for a second, then like a flash 
sprang onto and over the root and was upon 
the swan before it could realize what was 
happening. One swift bite broke its neck, 
but in its dying struggles its wings buffeted 
the cat severely, and though she held it with 
all her strength it tumbled into the water, 








A SMALL SLOTH WHICH HE HAD PICKED FROM UNDER A BRANCH WHERE 
IT HUNG SUSPENDED 
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nearly dragging her in also. The other 
swan flapped wildly off, half flying, half 
swimming, until it was far out on the lake. 

The ocelot dragged her prey well out of 
the water, then carefully smoothed her fur, 
as a house-cat might, for in her struggles 
with the swan she had been splashed with 
water. Then, getting a good grip, she 
picked up the bird and started for the den 
in the stump. 

The swan was a large and heavy one, and 
the cat, being no larger than a small bull- 
terrier, found her quarry about as much as 
she could conveniently manage. Therefore, 
not being able to jump and not liking to 
swim, she took a roundabout way over the 
roots, half dragging and half carrying the 
body of the swan, uriil finally she came near 
to the base of the home tree and climbed a 
sloping trunk from which a giant liana swung 
across just below the entrance to the den. 

Out across this living suspension-bridge 
she started with her heavy load, calling to 
her kittens. Both promptly put their heads 
out of the hole and mewed hungrily, eagerly 
watching her labored progress. 


High up in a cleft in the frowning wall of 
rock at the head of the lake grew a large 
wild fig-tree whose flat roots sprawled out in 
every direction, seeking the deposits of earth 
in the tiny irregularities and cracks in the 
face of the cliff. In this inaccessible spot, 
between the trunk and the wall of rock, 
where some of the roots formed a secure 
base, the crested robber and his mate had 
made their home. It consisted of a great 
platform of sticks and brush, and in a slight 
depression in the center lay two large white 
eggs slightly mottled with brown. 

On the edge of the nest sat a pair of harpy- 
eagles, beautiful, savage birds that were lords 
of all the upper jungle and owned no masters 
save the great boa and the broad-chested 
jaguar. The male eagle had brought his 
mate a small sloth, which he had picked 
from under a branch where it hung sus- 
pended in a compact pear-shaped bunch, 
trusting to its resemblance to a mass of or- 
chid-roots for protection from its many ene- 
mies. Together they had torn and devoured 
it, and now they were wiping their great, 
powerful beaks and preening their plumage. 
This done to their satisfaction, the female 
stepped over to the depression and slowly 
settled down over the eggs to continue the 
process of incubation. 


Her mate, a -strikingly. beautiful. bird 
slightly smaller than herself, sat for some 
time looking out over the water and peering 
into the recesses of the jungle. His. large 
brown eyes, which glanced keenly out from 
under the overhanging brows, were set in a 
light grayish face, the flaring feathers of the 
cheeks forming a frame; and on the top of 
his head the divided white-tipped black crest 
rose and fell as he noted the movements of 
the water-birds flying up and down the lake. 
His cloak of dark-brown feathers covered his 
shoulders and back, coming together under 
his chin and disclosing the cream-white 
breast and mottled thighs and massive, pow- 
erful legs and talons, and the strikingly 
barred tail of brown and cream gave the fin- 
ishing touch to this most royal of birds. 

After a time he spread his broad, rounded 
wings and sailed down across the lake close 
to the surface of the water, then into the 
deep dark jungle, where he circled about 
among the great trunks of the trees on the 
lookout for any movement among. the 
branches. Seeing none he swung up to a 
dead branch and alighting looked sharply 
about. His keen eyes-at once caught sight 
of the mother ocelot just as she started across 
the suspended liana. 

The great bird at once flew to the attack. 
The cat caught sight of it as it left its perch, 
and though furious at being robbed of her 
hard-won prey dropped it, snarling sav- 
agely, sprang for the hole in the tree, and 
disappeared. The eagle sailed down to 
where the swan had fallen, picked it up in 
its great talons, and with great difficulty 
flapped up onto the liana; and there before 
the eyes of the rightful owner it proceeded to 
make its meal. It ate about one-third of the 
bird before it was satisfied. Then, taking a 
firm grip with its powerful feet in the limp, 
draggled form, it flew away through the for- 
est, out across the lake and up to the nest. 

After a little time the mother ocelot, 
watching warily lest the eagle return, slipped 
out and down the liana to the ground, smell- 
ing about among the dead leaves and branches 
for any scraps the robber might have left, 
now and then snarling angrily as she nosed 
the feathers. Finally she started off through 
the jungle for something to replace the stolen 
swan, and the ants and flies and carnivorous 
beetles came trooping to the banquet of 
drops of blood and tiny bits of flesh still re- 
maining on leaf and twig, and soon all stains 
from the crested robber’s feast were removed. 








THE EAGLE SAILED DOWN TO WHERE THE SWAN HAD FALLEN, PICKED IT UP, AND 
WITH GREAT DIFFICULTY FLAPPED UP ONTO THE LIANA BEFORE THE 
EYES OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER 








Magazine Shop- Talk 


HE NEw YEAR recalls prominently an 
unusual number of men who made the 
glory of the nineteenth century. To 
mention a few—Lincoln and Gladstone, the 
statesmen; Darwin, the scientist; Tennyson 
and Poe, the poets, were all born in 1809. 
The first of these centennial birthdays is 
January roth, that of Edgar Allan Poe. The 
February CosMoOpPOorirtAN will contain a valu- 
able article on the ‘“‘most tragic figure in 
American literary history,” written by a 
member of his family. From intimate 
knowledge and fam- 
ily tradition Miss Poe 
portrays the charac- 
ter and life story of 
this weird, unhappy 
genius. We have to 
go farther back than 
Poe himself—to re- 
mote ancestors, in 
fact—to appreciate 
his peculiar nature, 
but on reading what 
Miss Poe has to say 
our understanding of 
the immortal author 
of ‘‘The Raven” be- 
comes very clear. 
Accompanying the 
article are many rare 
portraits of the peo- 
ple who influenced 
Poe’s life, and there 
are other pictures of 
his homes and _ his 
haunts. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


From ‘‘ Poe, the Weird Genius,’’ by Elisabeth 
Ellicott Poe, in the February COSMOPOLITAN 


Is THE HUMAN 
race threatened with 
baldness ? Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, well known as a writer on hy- 
gienic and kindred topics, has rarely treated 
a subject of more universal interest. He 
sums up all the latest knowledge on the care 
and preservation of the hair, giving the most 
authoritative advice to both men and wom- 
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en. His article, ‘‘Heads and Hair,” appears 
in the February CosMopoLiTan. 


THE ‘OWNERS OF AMERICA” series will 
be continued with an article on the Armours, 
the great Chicago packers, by Arthur Bris- 
bane. In many respects this will be the 
most interesting of all the “‘Owners,” for 
Mr. Brisbane dwells especially on what such 
men as the Armours have done for the com- 
mercial development of the country, and 
what the logical outcome of their efforts is to 
be. As usual the 
article will be pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


BESIDES THESE 
great features 
there is plenty of 
room for excellent 
fiction. Julian Haw- 
thorne, than whom 
no one can write bet- 
ter stories of their 
kind, has a strange 
tale of mystery. ‘‘ The 
Delusion of Ralph 
Penwyn.” Ellis Par- 
ker Butler has a most 
humorous yarn, 
“Just Like a Cat.” 
Bailey Millard con- 
tributes an exciting 
Western story, ‘On 
Indian Head.” The 
fourth and last story 
of “The Romance 
Syndicate,” by Henry 
C. Rowland, relates 
“The Vindication 
of Dangerfield.” 
“Passers-By,” by Anthony Partridge, is 
drawing to a close and will be followed 
immediately by Herbert Quick’s new 
novel, which, we promise you, is going to 
afford no end of excitement and amuse- 
ment. 
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Small Contributions 





By Ambrose Bierce 


The Writer Folk 
ARIE CORELLISS latest is described 


as ‘a story that throbs with emotion.”’ 
Lance it. 


“THe MAN WitHout A HEAD” appears 
to have been written by him. 


“TooK AT RUSSIA’S LITERATURE!” says 
Maxim Gorky in a fine burst of enthusiasm. 
“Just think of the names!” With pleasure, 


monsieur, if you will not ask us to speak them. 


THERE IS NEVER any real progress. China, 
which has nearly subdued the Yellow River 
and the bubonic plague and is overcoming the 
opium habit, has taken to newspapers. 


MADAME NAZIMOVA is of the conviction 
that Ibsen was an incomparably better drama- 
tist than Shakespeare. So be it—I shall not 
dispute with you, madam: you are an incom- 
parably better actress than I am. 


“THe MAN Wuo ENDED War,” by Hillis 
Godfrey, is largely devoted to tracing the fel- 
low’s identity. He turns out to be neither 
the old Emperor of Austria nor the new King 
of Bulgaria. Let that suffice. 


fn “Uncte Sam’s Busrness,” Mr. Crit- 
tenden Marriott tells young folk all about 
the many activities of that busiest of busy- 
bodies, the United States Government, which 
in these days undertakes almost every task 
but that of governing. 





book, 


“Problems of To-day,” will be “ accepted” 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S new 
by a good many public libraries. Lack of 
forethought is not one of Mr. Carnegie’s 
characteristic delinquencies: any bairn of his 
brain is assured of a considerable number of 
roofs over its head. 


ONE OF MY FRIENDS met Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford and Mrs. Crawford at a railway sta- 
tion in Italy, as all three were about to board a 
train. Pretty soon Mr. Crawford was miss- 
ing, and his wife inquired about him rather 
anxiously. ‘‘Calm yourself, madam,” said 
my friend; “I think he stepped back into 
the waiting-room to write a novel.” 


Mr. JAmes Hopper is so good a writer 
that one is sorry to see him “wasting him- 
self” in novels of reform—of which we have 
a sickening abundance. We are told that 
‘‘goog,”’ written in collaboration with Mr. 
F. R. Bechdolt, ‘‘should bring about some 
very radical changes in our prison system.” 
What most needs doing to our prisons is to 
put more rascals into them and keep them 
there. 


UNTIL THE NEWLY KINDLED ‘‘burning” 
question, ‘‘Was Stevenson a realist?” shall 
have burned itself out and its ashes under- 
gone “the last analysis,” prudent readers 
will suspend judgment as to the charm of his 
work. This is pretty hard on impetuous 
souls who have too precipitately enjoyed 
“Treasure Island,” or thought themselves 
content with ‘The Master of Ballantrae.” 
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NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES that have 
been congesting themselves with character 
sketches of the rich, and narratives.of what 
they eat, how they lie down and get up, and so 
forth, should not be censorious when Mr. 
Rockefeller takes himself so solemnly as to 
put out an autobiography. They should 
have known that if constantly written about he 
would one day write about himself. The fel- 
low probably knows that he cannot write, but 
how can he know that he is not an interesting 
subject? He is not the first millionaire who 
has felicitated himself on living in a country 
where wealth is respected for its own sake. 


Tue Hon. EDWARD BARBER of Michigan, 
who recently burst into bloom as a poet, has 
fruited as a plagiarist. This venerable gentle- 
man celebrated his eightieth birthday by pub- 
lishing a fine poem composed, as he explains, 
when he. was “half asleep.” The half of him 
that was asleep is his conscience, for the poem 
was “conveyed” entire from Prof. E. D. 
Morris, and is thirteen years old. If the 
Honorable Edward were himself only thir- 
teen he might be wise enough to steal a poem 
of eighty. Most poems of that age have been 
sixty-seven years longer forgotten than most 
poems of thirteen. 


“THEIR DAy IN Court,” Mr. Percival 
Pollard’s book to be, is largely a spirited ar- 
raignment of to-day’s American literature 
and the female element thereof—at which he 
mocks. So Iam told by one who has seen the 
manuscript; Mr. Pollard, I think, is in Eu- 
rope. The book is to have enough of remi- 
niscence to personalify it and procure for its 
author the disesteem of the solemn egophobes 
to whom “‘the first person singular” means 
the adversary of souls. It is to be published 
in London, where, it is to be hoped, our 
“ladies intellectual” may be spared the pain 
of seeing it. 


” « 


THE NOVEL 


2? 66 


THAT Is “appealing,” “‘con- 
vincing,” ‘‘vital,” “significant,” and. ‘“‘com- 
pelling” seems to be about the same kind of 
novel as the one that formerly was none of 
these things. The slang of the critics has 
altered a bit, that is all. In a few years it will 
have altered again: we shall hear no more of 
these qualities, and the fiction of that day— 
exactly like the fiction of this—will perhaps be 
just as accurately described as “squealy,” 

“piping,” “consequent,” ‘“‘fological” and 
“abracadabric.” Meantime, our sharpest 
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need is a reviewer of reviewers—who should 
have had experience in the gentle art of pok- 
ing a stick into a hornet’s nest. 


WE HAVE ALL HEARD of the “canny Scot,” 
but “canned Scott” is something new, of- 
fered by Mr. S. R. Crockett. It consists of 
abbreviated stories from the novels of Sir 
Walter, and might appropriately be labeled 
“ Predigested Waverley.” Mr. Crockett. ex- 
plains that the stuff was originally put up 
for home consumption. As his own chil- 
dren appeared to thrive on it he decided, 
kind man, to put it on the market. The in- 
cident goes to show that authors might ad- 
vantageously be exempt from the President’s 
fulminations against “race suicide.” Here’s 
a health to the childless father if he writes! 


WITH THE PUBLICATION OF “The Gor- 
geous Isle” I hope Mrs. Atherton has done 
with the English “hupper suckles” and will 
henceforth give us something less unhuman 
than these fish-blooded folk, their manners 
and emotionettes. Great as is her genius, it 
cannot quite breathe into them the breath of 
life, even when, as in “ Ancestors” and the 
present book, she removes them from their 
native whited sepulchers to a more electrical 
environment. One Californian sefiorita of 
the days before the Gringo came is worth a 
thousand of Mrs. Atherton’s high-bred 
heroines “from the overseas.” Why should 
she mix with her sacred flame a flame pro- 
fane by telling the lives and loves of these 
spirits of inferior fire? Yet “The Gorgeous 

Isle” is well worth reading—all Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s work is that. 


Mr. W. C. Morrow, author of “ Lentala,” 
is a tremendous fellow in his way, but will 
not always allow himself his way. Twenty 
or thirty years ago he wrote some of the most 
striking and “haunting” short stories in the 
language, some of which are in “The Ape, 
the Idiot, and Other People.” Then in con- 
ducting a school of writing he inevitably 
learned what he felt compelled to teach and 
acquired the “happy ending” habit. He 
never fell into “mental analysis”—that is 
something that cannot be taught to pupils— 
and can still tell a story without stopping to 
open the bosoms of his characters and dis- 
sect their motives and emotions; so there is 
justification for a hope of his reversion to the 
true faith. I am as yet unable to say what 
he has done in “ Lentala.” 








